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PREFACE 

IN this brief ontline of an extenaiye subject I have 
endee>Toured to exptain clearly not only what Uie 
Icelandic sagas are, but hov it happened that th^ 
arose in a place so remote from the rest of Europe. 
This is certainly one of the most surprising featores 
of this unique titeraturey Ukou^ in reality it is not 
quite so strange as it appears. The special reasons 
which explain it are fully stated in the first chapter, 
but there is also a general consideration vhich per- 
, haps ought not to be orerlooked. In respect of early 
origiiud literature, the central Qennaoic area is not 
strongly represented; it is on the outmost hordes, 
in Iceland, England, and southern Qermany, that 
literary activity of a high order first manifests itsdt 
This would appear to suggest that the Germanic race 
was first enabled to create original literature of a 
p^manent character when it had come into contact 
with, or even had largely mixed with, other races, 
and had received the impulse of new experiences. 
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vi PREFACE 

Thns the more central peoples of tiie Germanic 
stock — the southern ScandinsTians, the FrisiaDs, the 
Saxons, and the Lower Franks — have either little or 
nothing in the way of early literature to set beeide 
the poetry and prose of the extreme north, west, 
and BoutiL However this may be, the cultivation 
of a great poetic and prose literature in Iceland is 
remarkaUe enough, and becomes more notaUe when 
the period to which it belongs is considered, l^e 
poetry, so for as preserved, dates from about or 
before 900, and is very copious for the centuries that 
follow. The prose literature begins about 1120, and 
is at its highest level in the thirteenth century, at a 
time when there was practically no writing of prose 
i either in England or ia Germany. The comparative 
isolation of Iceland enabled it to take its own course, 
and to preserve, in its own language and with its own 
literary style, the records of its own past and of other 
countries as well 

It is one peculiarity of this style that it makes 
little or no distinction between fact and fiction ; in 
either case there is the same minuteness of detail 
and the same apparent good &ith or implicit belief 
on the part of the narrator. This feature is apt to 
be misunderstood, especially in the earlier stages 
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PBEFACE vii 

of saga-reading, and I bare specially endeaTonred to 
BhoT clearly the real focta of the matter. 

With r^ard to the Icelandic names of persons 
and titles of sagas occurring throughout the book, 
the only points to be noted are that rowele mailed 
with an acute accent are long, that j has the value 
of the eemi-Towel y, and that the letter V represents 
the soft or voiced £A, as in bathe. In translatioDB of 
the sagas and other vorks it is commonly expressed 
by a simple d, as in Odin, Sigurd. 



W. A. CRAIGIE. 



OxroKD, 
Noeember, 1912. 
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CHAPTER I jIfO - //';_^ 

THE ORianr op the sagas 

Thb genend title of Ic^tmdie Sagas is used to 
denote a very extensiTe body of prose literature 
written in Iceland, and in the language of tbat 
country, at w i ffly dates >»t»ypn tha mff^f^jpi f^f f^,fk 
twelfth MtTtnry and the Ibeginning of J^, fifteenth ; 
ffie^^BU Of tlW yWrtWlrirdwever, is less clearly marked 
than the b^nnii^. The common feature of the 
works classed under this name, which.vary greatly in 
length, value, and interest, is tbat they have the 
ontward form of historical or htftp^pl^i^] nmTa^.^Yffl ] 
Bat the ma tter ia o ften purel y licti tioua, and in many 
caaes facfand Hcii6S'SFd ineepaiu^ blended. Both 
in the form and in the matter there ia much that la 
conventional, and many features of style and content 
are quite peculiar to the special Iceiandic mode of 
story-telling. 

The word saga (of which the plural ia aiigur) 
literally means 'something said,' and was in nae long 
before there waa any written literature in Iceland. 
From an early period it had been a custom, which 
in course of time became an accomplishment and an 
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2 THE ICELANDIC SAGAS [oh. 

art, tci put together in a connected form tfae exploits 
of some notable man or the record of some memorable 
event, and to relate the story thus composed as a 
means of entertainment and instruction. It was out 
of these oral narratives, augmented and elaborated 
during the course of several centuries, that the 
written saga finally arose ; but before ent«ring into 
any account of how this came to pass it will be 
well to explain why Iceland, of all the Scandinavian 
coQDtries, became the home of this form of literature. 
For this purpose it is necessary to take a brief survey 
of the history of that island, and of its relations witii 
the lands lying nearest to it. 

Iceland was colonized, mainly from Norway, and 
almost entirely by settlers of Norwegian ori^n, during 
the half-century or so following upon the year ^74 ^D. 
As late as the middle of the ninth century, Norway 
was still a country of small kingdoms, each independent 
. of the other, and having distinctive names. Even 
\'. within these petty kingdoms the power of the kings 
was far from absolute, and many earls and cbi^ 
were men of as much importance and influence as 
j some of those who bore the royal name. The Viking 
period, with its constant expeditions to foreign lands 
in search of plunder, fostered the spirit of independ- 
ence by enriching the bolder spirits of the community, 
and made them less inclined than ever to brook inter- 
ference from, those of higher rank. With the second 
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I] THE ORIGIN OF THE SAGAS 3 

half of the century an important change took place. \ 
Harald the Fairhaired, whose paternal kingdom was ' 
limited to a email district in the east of Norway, 
began at an early age to extend hia domain by con- ' 
quest According to the story given in tiie saga of 
Harald, his desire of dominion was mainly due to the 
vorda of a girl, who refused to consider his wooing of 
her BO long as he was only king over a few small 
districts; "and I think it strange," she said, "that 
there is no king who will try to make Norway his 
own, as Gorm has done in I>eDmark, and Eirik at 
Uppsala." When these words were reported to Harald, 
he declared himself grateful for them, and made a 
TOW nerer to cut or comb his hair, until be had made 
himself master of the whole of Norway. The following 
years, from 865 onwards, witnessed the rapid fulfilment 
of this resolve, culminating in the great sea-fight at ' 
Hafi'sfirth on the west coast of Norway, in the year 
872. After this battle, says his saga. King Harald 
met with no ftirther resistance. His greatest opponents 
had either Mien, or fied from the country ; and the 
latter were sufficiently numerous to colonize several 
new districts, such as Jamtaland and Helsingland (in 
modem Sweden^ and even new-found lands like the 
Fserties and Iceland. There was also mnch emigration 
to Shetland; and many powerful men who were out- 
lawed by HaraJd took to ' western viking.' Thej- lived 
in the Orkneys or the Hebrides in the winter, while in 
1—8 
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4 THE ICELAiroiC SAGAS [CH. 

the aummer they plundered in Norway, and did much 
damage there. 

The tendency to make the Britiah Isles tiieir diief 
resort, on the part of those vho could not or would 
,not remain in Norway after Harald's triumph, was 
[ greatiy checked by the discovery of Iceland Abbood 
as the existence of this eztensiTe island (larger even 
than Ireland) became generally known, and some idea 
had been gained of what it could offer to the settler, 
one or two of the bolder epirits were not long in 
seirang the opportunity which thus presented itself 
I The land was to be had for the taking, for the <HiIy 
inhabitants were a few Celtic monks who had wan- 
! dered there in quest of solitude and who left agiun 
: w£i^n the new settlers came ; and the long sea-voyage 
< did not deter men to whom the sea had become almost 
^ a second homa The first settJement, that of Ing<ilf, 
appears to have taken place in 87,4. and for the next 
^y or sixty years a steady stream of colonists, coming 
either directly from Norway or from the Norwegian 
settlements in Britain, poured into the island, nntil 
every valley roand its deeply indented coast had been 
occupied. So great was the emigration from Norway 
that Kii^ Harald became alarmed, and tried to lessen 
it by imposii^^ a tax on every one who went out to 
I Iceland. Thanks to the deep and unbroken interest 
in genealogy and history among subsequent genera- 
tions of IceJanders, a very fall record of the details 
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I] THE ORIGIN OF THE SAGAS 5 

of the colonization has been preserved, and is to be ' 
found in the compilation known as Lamdndmorhdk, 
while the broader outlines are carefully stated in the 
still earlier Idending<i-b4k of Ari the Learned. From . 
these two works, as well as from many of the sagas, 
the names and much of the history of aU the leading 
settlers are known ; and it is thus possible to under- 
staiid clearly both their relations with their old home 
and the manner in which they adapted themselves to 
their new one. 

Not a few of these settlers belonged to old and 
fiunons &milies in Norway, and some of4hem were 
closely connected with kings and earls there, or in 
other Scandinavian countries. When these removed 
to Iceland, they were accompanied by many of their 
adherents and dependents, and asserted for themselves 
in the new land the leading place they had held in the 
old. To such settlers it was a source of pride to recall / 
and recount the names and exploits of the famous men \ 
to whom they were related ; and an immense quantity \ 
of old lore, reaching back into early prehistoric times, \ 
was thus carried out to Iceland, and preserved there 
after it had been forgotten in the place of its origin. \ 
Kot a few of these men had also seen much of other 
lands before they went to end their days in Iceland 
Some had played an active part as vikings — to them 
an honourable as well as profitable occupation — and 
had plundered in the Baltic lands, or in the British 
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6 THE ICELANDIC SAGAS [OH. 

Isles, or even further south. Others had seen the 
manners and men of foreign countries in the more 
peaceful capacity of traders, and as sucfa had fre- 
quented not only foreign towns but even the courts 
of foreign kings, as Ohthere and WuUstan did that of 
King Alfired. Others again, as we have already seen, 
had been actually settled for some time in the Scottish 
islands, or in Ireland, and had intermarried with the 
'Gaelic people there. Some of these were men and 
women of great distinction, and played a prominent 
part in the early history of Iceland, though their 
number w»s smsdler than has sometimes been sup- 
posed ; at the very most only one in every six of 
the leading settlers came from ' west the sea.' Many 
of these colonists brought with them thralls belonging 
I to other countries, some of whom were almost imme- 
j diately set free and established in homes of their own, 
ithuB lielping towards a mixture of race which can be 
I clearly observed at the present day. In all this there 
was much matter worthy of being remembered, and 
the origin and adventures of such men formed themes 
of great interest both for their own descendants and 
for ethers. 

As might be expected, the occupation of a new 
land by this crowd of strong-willed men, already 
taught by experience how to hold their own against 
others, did not always take place in a peaceful manner. 
There were some who recognized no right as prior to 
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I] THE ORIGIN OF THE SAGAS 7 

their own, and did not hesitate to make their own 
stroi^ arm the law. Quarrels readily arose orer 
small matters, and northern ideas as to the duty of 
revenge often converted these differences into pro- 
J longed and bitter fomily feada with violent and tragic 
I endings. Out of these many conflicts between persons 
/ and families there grew fresh matter for tradition, and 
iu each district the memory of notable men and their 
deeds of course or mischief was long and carefully 
preserved. This preservation was greatly assisted by 
a strong bent towards the art of story-telling, which 
often led to the incidents being narrated in good set 
form by one or other of the parties concemed, while 
they were still new and capable of being verified. The 
story thus told was then carefully teamed by others, 
and handed on with all its details, in a way that would 
have been impossible with any looser or less formal 
style of tradition. The accuracy of the narrative was; 
. often further secured by another factor — the Icelandic ' 
fondness for poetry. In many cases the events had , 
' been the cause or theme of single verses or of poems, 
whether composed by actors in the alfair or by others, 
and these not only served to adorn the tale, but could 
be cited to prove the facts. In another line of tradi- 
tion, as will presently be seen, such verses and poems 
were of even greater value. 

Although isolated by their position in a remote 
island of the Atlantic, the Icelanders did not allow 
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8 THE ICELANDIC SAGAS [OH. 

i themeelves to become a secluded people, with no 
interest in the lands beyond the sea and no know- 
ledge of their afiairg. For several generations close 
relations were maintained not only with their original 
home in Norway, but also with Sweden, Denmark, and 
the British Isles. Apart from the risks involved in 
crossing the wide stretch of ocean, risks which were 
reduced as for as possible by sailing only in summer, 
there was no difficulty in keeping up an intimate con- 
nexion with these countries. The Icelander, in feet, 
I had exceptional qualifications for doing so. He spoke 
I a language which at the banning of the eleventh 
I century was still in use over the whole of Scandinavia 
1 and in part of Russia, which had also extended its 
range to the north and west of Scotland, to the north 
and east of England, to the chief sea-ports in Ireland, 
and even to the greater part of Normandy. Over the 
whole of this great area, with its complex nationalities, 
its varied culture, and rapidly changing history, the 
Icelander could range with little difficulty, and con- 
verse with men of his own tongue. If he were still 
more adventurous, he could make his way down the 
great Russian rivers and so reach the court of the 
|i Byzantine Emperor, whose bodyguard he would find 
1' composed of men of his own race and speech. Many 
'. Icelanders did avail themselves of these opportunities, 
and everywhere met with the most encouraging recep- 
tion. Their reputation in general stood very high, 
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i^ther as good and faithful fighting-meii, honest and 
eaterprising mercfaaDta, or skilful poets and story- 
tellers. In ScatfdinaTia and the British Isles they 
irere nsually welcome at the courts of kings and 
earls, and many of them obtained high positions of 
trost under these, or received from them special 
marks of forour or eateenL 

These exceptional opportunities of acquiring in- 
formation about foreign lands were not n^Iected, 
The Icelander who went abroad, and sooner or later 
returned home, brought back with him a well-filled 
budget of instructive or entertaining matter, which he 
soon communicated to eager ears and retentive 
memories. The information thus gained might have 
quickly spread from man to man by means of ordinary 
intercourse, but its difiusion was further assisted in 
no small degree by special circumstances. Within a 
short time after the settJement began, local assemblies 
/ (called,^*nj/«) had grown up in various parts of the , 
island, and formed regular meeting-places for all the*' 
men of the district Later on, in the year 930, a > 
'general assembly for the whole country (the AUhingi) 
was established, and met every year in the tenth 
week of summer for the transaction of legislative and 
l^al buuness. The local gatherings were also r^^- 
lated, and were held annually in spring and autumn. 
Both the smaller and the greater assembUes formed 
natural centres for the exchange of the latest news, 
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10 THE ICELANDIC SAGAS [ch. 

Icelandic and foreign, and the opportunitiea tbej 
afforded were fully taken advantage of Those who 
had an interest in sach matters tbok care to leant 
all they could from the newly returned voyagers, and 
by doing so year after year gradually acquired a 
store of knowledge relaUng to the history of the 
neighbouring countries tmd their great men. This 
they put together in the best form they could ; and 
the narrative as told by them was learned by others, 
and BO handed on to later tdmea. It is to these 
instinctive historians, whose diligence in collecting 
the foots was equalled by their power of remembering 
and skill in recounting them, that we owe practically 
' all our knowledge of Scandinavian history prior to 
I the twelfth century, together with much that throws 
light on the early history of the British Isles. 

This branch of historical tradition also gained 
immensely in fulness and accuracy by the existence 
of a large body of poetry which was closely connected 
with it This partly consisted of single verses called 
forth by particular incidents, as in the case of the 
purely Icelandic traditions already mentioned, but 
also included a large number of shorter or longer 
poems, in which the exploits of some king or earl 
were celebrated. From an early period it had been 
a regular practice among the poets in Norway to 
recommend themselves to the notice of some noble 
patron by a poem of this kind, and many poets 
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I] THE ORIGIN OF THE SAGAS 11 

ei^oyed the Bpecial &Toor of the great man to whom 
they attached tbemselrea. In the second half of die 
tenth century l^e art of poetry began to decline 
in Norway itself, and thenceforward, with few ezcep- ^ 
tionfi, it waa by Icelanders only that the profession of i \ 
skdld waa followed For the young Icelander, goii^; 
abroad for the first time, one of the surest ways 
to attract attention, and lay tlie foundations of his 
fortune, was to hare his poem ready when he arrivedl^ 
' at the residence of the Idng or earl whom he visited, 
f and obtain permission to recite it as soon as possible, 
This first poem was necessarily based upon informal, 
tion which he had collected in Iceland, but iai 
sutiaequent work often recorded only wiiat he had 
seen with his own eyes, as he followed his liege-lord 
by sea and land and took part in his battles. Xhe 
number of such poeta during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries waa very great, and their poema were 
naturally still more numerous. Their importance as 
historical evidence is strongly emphasized by the 
great Icelandic historian, Snorri Sturluson, in tlie 
prologue to his Heimskringla, written about 1225. '' 
"There were skalds with Harald (the Fairhaired)," 
he says, " and men still know their poems, and tjie 
poems about all the kings who have since ruled in 
Norway. And we take our statements most of all 
from what is said in those poems which were recited 
i)efore the rulers themselves or their sons. We 
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12 THE ICELANDIC SAGAS [oh. 

accept as true all that is found in 4^ese about tiieir 
t exploits or battles. It is certainly the cuetom of 
I poets to praise most highly the persoo they are 
I addressing, but no one would have dared to recite 
I to the man himself exploits which he and all the 
' hearers knew to be fitlse and feigned ; that would 
have been mockery and not praise." Although the 
poems thus referred to by Snorri mainly relate to 
Norwegian kings, many of the events recounted in 
them bore upon the history of the other Scandinavian 
countries and the BritiEJi Isles. Moreover, there 
were also Icelandic poets who made their way to 
Sweden and Denmark, to the Orkneys, to Ireland, and 
even to the English court, and composed poems in 
wliich they recounted t^e exploits of the kings and 
earls whom they found there. These poems, no less 
than the others, were in due time carried back to 
Iceland, and helped to maintain and increase a know- 
ledge of the afiairs of these countries. The total 
number of such poems known and repeated in Icelimd 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries must have 
been very great It is recorded of one man, Sbif the 
Blind, who was himself a poet, that he could recite 
more than thirty long encomia (called drdpwr) and 
as many shorter ones {flokkar) ; this was about the 
year 1060. 

Out of all these materials there gradually grew up 
in Iceland a rich body of genuine historical tradition. 
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1] THE ORIGIN OF THE SAGAS 13 

beginning from at least the days of King Harald and 
tiie settlement of the island, and becoming fuller and 
more accurate in proportion as the events were more 
recent To know as much of this as possible, and to 
be able to relate it in an interesting way, was an 
object of ambition to many Icelanders, whose feme as 
Baga-men c ame in time to equal their reputation as 
poets! For mere eotertainment, however, it was not 
necessary that the narrative should be strictly histori- 
cal or perfectly in accordance with fact ; fiction also 
had ita admirers and cultivators, and l^;eQd was no 
less in demand than veraciona history or biography. 
The stages by which this speciea of saga-telling 
developed are by no means clear, bnt its beginnings 
were probably very early. Among its favoiuite 
subjects were persons and incidents belonging to 
early periods, from which only vague traditions had 
been preserved ; here the fency of tiie narrator had | 
free scope, and troubled iteelf very little as to whether . 
the incidents were probable or even possible. Un- 
f<HliunateIy this type of 8^;a tended to encroach upon 
and vitiate the other ; fictitious elementa came to be 
introduced into genuine traditions, and often in such 
a uumner that it was no longer possible to separate 
the one from the other. This feature of the sagas 
may easily be misunderstood, and the fact has not 
always been sufficiently recognized that deliberate 
invention bad its share in the work, and is the source 
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14 THE ICELANDIC SAGAS [OH. 

of much that might seem to indicate an uncritical 
tradition or ignorant credulity. 

That saga-telling was one of the chief modes of 
entertainment aoiong the Icelanders of this period 
would be sufficiently evident from the mass of 
traditional matter preserved inHhe written literature 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In the sagas 
themselTCB, however, the practice is irequentlj men- 
tioned, and some of the more interesting paasages 
may be cited here to complete the outlines given 
in the preceding pages. When TliormiiS the poet 
was in Greenland, where he had gone with the object 
of avenging his foster-brother lliorgeir, he one day 
went to sleep in the booth (one of the temporary 
dwellings used by those who attended the thing or 
assembly). On waking up, he found the place empty. 
Then one came in and said, " You are too far away 
from a great entertainment" ThormiiS asked, "Where 
have you come fixim, and what pastime is going on ?" 
Egil answered, " I was at Thorgrim's booth, and 
nearly the whole assembly is there now." Thonn65 
asked, " What pastime have they there ? " Egil said, 
" Tborgrim la telling a saga." ThormiSs said, " About 
whom is the saga that he tells?" Egil answered, 
* " I do not knaw clearly about whom it is ; but I know 
that he tells it\ well, and in an entertaining manner. 
He is seated on a cbair outside his booth, and the 
people are sitting round about him and listening to 
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the Baga." Thorm6K said, " You most be able to give 
the name of some man who comes into the saga, 
especially as you speak so highly of it" Egil said, 
" A certain Thorgeir was a great hero in the saga ; 
and it seems to me that Tborgrim himself must hare 
taken some part in it, and borne himself bravely, 
as might be expected I would like you to go there 
and listen to the enterttunment" (That Egil did not 
know more about the story is explained by the fiict 
that he was but half-witted.) 

In the saga of Nj&l it is told that when K&ri and 
his comrades landed in the Orkneys on Christmas Day, 
and went up to the hall of Earl Sigurd, they found 
Gunnar Lambason in the act of telling how Nj&l's 
homestead and its inmates were burned by Flosi and 
his associates. Gunnar, who had also taken a part' 
in the burning, was seated on a chair in front of 
King Bigtrygg of Dublin, and all the seats in the 
hall were filled with hearers. As KAn and the others 
stood listening outside, King Sigtrygg asked, " How 
did Skarp-heBin stand Uie burning ? " " Well at first," 
said Gunnar, "but in the end he wept)" and all 
through the story he told much both unfairly and 
folsely. K&ri could not stand this, sfffftng in with 
drawn sword, aud swept off Qunn^'e head in a 
moment ; 

How an untravelled Icelander cotrfd learn about 
evente that took place in other lands ^well illustrated 
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l^ the story of a young man, who came one summer 
to the court of Kiog Harald (sumamed AartfntSx), 
and was received there on condition that he should 
teU sagas whenever he was required to do so. When 
Christmas came near, the Icelander showed signs of 
dejection. The king suspected that tiiis was because 
bis sagas had come to an end, and he had no enter- 
tunment to ofi^r daring the festive season. The 
Icelander admitted that this was really the case. 
"I have only one saga left," he said, "and I dare not 
tell that here, for it is about your own adventures in 
foreign lands." "That is the saga I should most of all 
like to hear," said the king, and gave him directions 
how to make it last over the Christmas festival The 
king's men knew nothing of this arrangement, and 
many of them thought it a piece of great presumption 
on the part of the Icelander, and wondered how the 
king would take it The king, however, showed no 
sign either way. On the twelfth da; the saga was 
finished, and on the thirteenth ihe king said, " Are 
you Dot curious, Icelander, to koow how I am pleased 
with the saga?" "I am rather afraid about that," 
was the reply. " I like it very well," said the king, 
" who taught it to you ? " He answered, " It was my 
cnstom in Iceland to go every summer to the Thing, 
and each summer I learned part of the saga from 
Halld^r SnorrasoD." " Then it is not remarkable 
that you know it so well," said the king. Halld6r 
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iras another Iceluider, who bad beoD with Harald 
while he fea^t for the Greek emperor in Greece, 
Afiica, and Italy, and afterwardB carried home the 
story of all his exploits in these lands. 

The nse fd aaga-telling to enliven festive gather- | 
ingB ig farther illustrated in the account of a wedding, [ 
which took place at Reykbdlar (in the north-west 
of Iceland) in the year 1119. "Hr61f of Sk&lnuuiiess," 
it says, "told the saga about HrongriS the viking, 
and Olaf, king of the Lithsmen, and the breaking 
into the grave-mound of Tbr&in the berserk, and 
Hr6mund Gripeson, and many veraea along with it. 
With this saga King Sverrir was entertained, and he 
said that such lying sagas were the most entertaining 
of all; and yet some men trace their descent from 
HrtSmund Gripsson. Hr6If had put this saga together 
himselC — Ingimund the priest told the saga of Orm, 
Qte poet of Barrey, with many verses in it, and at the 
end of it a good poem which Ingimund had composed ; 
and for that reason many learned men take this saga 
as true." This passago is of great interest and value, 
as evidence not only for the personal authorship of 
tbese fictitious sagas, but for the fact that their un-/ 
historical character was quite well understood. 

The incident just described took place at the time 
wtien a written literature was about to arise in Iceland. 
Tet so strong was the intei-est in hearing stories told 
liygood narrators, that the art was still in high &vour 
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a century and a half later. When Sturia t^e faistorian 
visited Norway in 1263, he accompanied King Magnus 
on board ship, and sailed south along the coast wiUi 
him. In the evening, when men lay down to sleep) 
Sturia was asked to entertain them. Thereupon he 
told the aaga of the witch-woman Huld, and related 
it much better than any of the listeners had ever 
heard it told before. Many then crowded forward 
on the deck to hear the story as well as prasible, 
until there was a great throng there. The queen 
asked, "What is that crowd forward on the deck 
there!" One replied, "It is men who want to hear 
the saga that the Icelander is telling." She said, 
"What saga is that?" He answered, "It is about 
a great troll-wife, and it is a good saga, and more- 
over it is well told." Next day the queen sent for 
Sturia, and bade him come to her, " and bring with 
liim the saga of the ^oil-wife." She then asked him 
to tell the story over again, and he did so durii^ 
a great part of the day. When he had finished, the 
queen and many others thanked him, and looked 
upon him as a learned and clever man. Not long 
alter this, King Magnus gave to Sturia the task of 
putting together the saga of his fitther, King H4kon, 
according to information supplied by the best authori- 
ties. Sturia not only did this, but wrote the saga of 
King Magnus as weU. 
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THE WRITTEN 8A0A 

So far we hare considered the Icelandic sagas in 
their ordinal form of stories or oral accounte, told b; 
skilled narrators as a means of instruction or enter- 
tainment It was long before any attempt was made 
to convert these into written narratiTes, and thus 
produce a literature in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Although the use of letters (in the form 
known as ru7ie$) had been known in Scandinavia 
from a very early period, there had been no practice 
of employing them on such an extensive scale as 
would have been involved in recording a saga, or • 
even a poem. They were used for short inscriptions 
on stones or articles of metal, or for short messa^ies 
cut on wooden staves, bat there is no evidence that 
anyone had thought of using them in connexion with 
pen, ink, and parchment, liie suggestion for this use 
of letters came from without, from the south, along 
•with another change of great importance. 

In the year 1000, after a stublwm but short 
resistance on the part of those who fovoured the old 
faith, Christianity was formally adopted by law as the 
religion of Iceland. This in time naturally brought 
with it the culture of the medisevat church, and a 

2—2 
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knowledge of Latio. Many of the leadii^ Icelanders 
began to take a great interest in the new learning 
vitii which the; were thus brought into contact, and 
became diligent students of the eccleeiaatical and 
secular literature which they found written in the 
language of the church. Not a few of them studied 
sufficiently to be ordained as priests, even although 
they never became real ecclesiastics, nor in any 
way gave up their temporal position and authority. 
Fortunately the new learning did not push oat the 
old ; the interest in saga-themes continued to be aa 
strong aa ever, and in some respects was even 
strengthened by the fresh sources of infonnation 
which reading now opened up. Even the old mytho- 
logy, so essential to the Icelandic poet, was not 
suppressed in the interests of the new religion. In 
course of time the idea very naturally suggested 
itself that what had been done in Latin could also 
be done in Icelandic, — ^that a written literature waa 
as possible in the one language aa the other. The 
example of Old English may very well have had some 
share in awakening this idea, for it is quite certain 
that some of these early Icelandic scholars could read 
English manuacripta, the handwriting of which they 
imitated in several respects. 

" It was in the banning of the twelfth century 
that the writing of Icelandic became an accomplished 
&ct. "The first summer that Bergth6r Hra&sson 
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waa lav-q)eaker (i«. in 1117X it' ^^^ decreed that 
our laws sboald be writteD in a book at the hoaee 
^f Haflitti M&B90D durit^ the folloving winter, from 
the dictation of Bergth6r and other learoed men who 
were appointed for the purpose." The proposal was 
carried out, and the winter of 1117 — 18 thus became 
fui eTa)$fnl date for Icelandic literature, as it showed . 
the way for putting down on parchment all that had 
hitherto lived in the memorieB and on the tongues of 
the Icelandic people.. 

The authority for this statement is a small work 
written within twelve or fifteen years later by one 
who may ^rly be styled the fitther of Icelandic 
history. This was a western Icelander named Ari 
Thorgilsson, sometimes samanied 'the priest '(i>r«0^), 
and sometimes ' the learned ' {hinnfr^^ ; not seldom 
both epithete are combined. Ari was bom in the year 
1067, and his ancestry was sufficiently distinguished 
to enconrage any natural tendency in his mind to a 
etndy of the past. On his father's side he was a 
deecendant of 6laf the White, who in the latter half 
of the ninth century was Norse king in Dublin. 6laf 8 
son, Thorstein the Red, made a league with Earl 
Sigurd of the Orkneys against the Scots; "Uiey won 
Caithness and Sutherland, Boss and Moray, and more 
than half of Scotland. Thorstein was king over this, 
until the Scots played him &lse, and he fell there in 
tiattle." Thorstein's mother, a remarkable woman. 
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left Scotland soon after this, and became one of the 
most liimoua among the early settlers in Iceland ; 
from ThorBtein'a son, Olaf Feilan, Ari was tiie sixth 
in descent. To trace hia relationship to other men 
and women of note would be tedious, but it is worth 
mentioning that his jp^at-grandfoUier, Thorkel, was 
one of the husbands of GuSniQ, round whom the 
chief interest of Lasedoda saga centres, and that hla 
mother's fitther had taken part in the battle of Clon- 
tarf. A knowledge of the careers and adventures of 
his own forefothera would in itself have been enough 
to establish Ari as an authority in biography and 
history. 

At the age of seven, through the death of his 
fether, Ari passed into the household of Hall Th6ra- 
rinsson, who had his home in Haukadal in tiie south- 
west of Iceland. Hall was already a man of eiji^ty, 
and had been settled in Hankadal for half a centuty, 
but in his younger days he had been ap associate 
of Olaf Haialdsson, that king of NorwAy who fell 
at Stiklastas in 1030, and came to be known as 6laf 
the Sunt To Hall's great age, wide experience, and 
marrelloua memory, Ari owed much of the historical 
knowledge he then acquired, either direcUy, or through 
another foster-son of Hall's, Teit, the son of Bisbop 
isleif. As Ari himself says: "Teit was fostered by 
Hall in Haukadal, that man of whom it was uoi- 
versally aaid that he was the most generous and 
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noble character to be found among the onschooled 
men of this country. I came to Hall when I was 
seven years old, and I was with him for fourteen 
■winters." How far back Hall's recollections went 
ia thus em{4iasized by Ari " Hall told me so, and 
he was both trnthful and had a good memory. He 
remembered his own baptism by Thangbrand, when 
he was three years old; that was the year before 
Christianity was adopted by law in this country." 

BemarkaUy little is known of Ari's later life. 
He was one of those " men of rank who studied and 
were ordiuned as priests" ; he was on terms of inti- 
macy with the great men of his time, such as the 
IniBhops of HAlar and Sk&lholt, but even lus place 
of abode is uncertain, thoi^h the probabilily is that 
he lived at StaS on Snwfelleness. The exact date of ' 
his death is known ; it was Not. 9, 1148. 

Gifted with a genius for historical research, Ari 
seems to have devoted his life to collecting, com- 
paring, and sifting the traditions and recollections 
of the most credible and capable men that he was 
able to come in contact with. The actual scope of 
his written work has been much discussed, and some 
points will probably always remain obscure, but the 
value of his researches in Icelandic and Scandinavian 
history is a fact as ^ly recognized by his own age as ' 
by modem scholars. Snorri Sturluson, in the pro- 
logue to his Seinuhnnffla, bears eloquent testimony 
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to the importance of his pipedeceesor'a work, and ends 
with the words: "It was no wonder though Ari was 
welt informed with regard to historic events hoth 
here and abroad, for he had learned them from old 
and intelligent men, and was himself both eager to 
learn and had a good memory." 

Ari's chief work was one entitled Iel«tulinga-hdk 
or ' Book of Icelanders,' of which only a second and 
shorter recension, made b; the author himself about 
1130, haa come dowo to us. This is a concise account 
of the settlement and early history of Iceland, in 
which special prominence is given to legal and eccle- 
siastical nkatters. Ari made special efforts to fix 
the exact date of every important event which he 
mentiona, and his chronology was nauaUy accepted as 
authoritative by later writers. He was also very 
careful to base his statements on the best authority 
available, and constantly gives the names of the 
persons on whom he relied for each particular piece 
of information. Thus he fixed the date of the settle- 
ment of Greenland from infonoation given by his 
uncle Thorkel, and he again had it from a man who 
went there witii EUrik the Ked. Again, with reference 
to an incident connected with the introduction of 
Christianity into Iceland, he says: "Teit said that he 
learned this from one who was there." 

This thoroughness in Ari'a critical method nutde 
his work of great importance aa a foundation for 
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Icelandic historical writing, and Mb serricee in this 
reepect were probably lar greater than appears even 
in the wonderful little booklet b; which be is now 
represented. He was andoubtedly one of the great 
links between the saga-age (which ended abont 1030) 
and tiie literaiy period (which began with his own 
work), ^ongb it is now impossible to jndge how far 
he waa the principal mediom by which records of the 
past were preserved and transmitted to the next 
generation. The sune uncertainty attaches to a 
Blightly older contemporary, who holds a very promi- 
nent place in Icelandic tradition. Ssemund Sigfdsson, 
also called ' the learned ' and also a priest, living at 
Oddi in the south of Iceland, was bom in 1056 and 
died in 1103. In early youth he had studied abroad, 
but returned to his native land in 1076. Ssemund 
had the same interest in historical studies as An, and 
is frequently cited as an authority on questions of 
&ct and chronolc^, relating to the lives of the 
Norw^an kings. That he wrote some work on this 
subject appears to be certain, but it is extremely 
probable that it was in Latin, and was rather an out- 
line of history than a detailed narrative 

The example set by Ari did not long remain 
unfruitfhL During the second half of the twelfth 
century there must have been much literary activity 
in Iceland, and many pens must have been at work 
recording local and foreign history, whether banded 
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down from earlier times by tradition, or learned by 
special inqoiry from fltill living authorities. The 
names of some of these writers are known, and their 
works can be identified, but in the majority of cases 
ibey are writers who dealt specially with Norw^an 
history (see Chapter IV). Setting these aside for the 
present, there remains a still larger body of Icelandic 
literature which cannot be associated with the name 
of any writer whataoerer. This is the case with the 
whole series of 8^;as of famous Icelanders, with some 
eagoB relating to neighbourii^ conntries (as the 
Orkneys, Feeroes, Denmark, etc), and with all the 
sf^^ of a mythic or romantic character. How much 
material is comprehended in each of these claas^ 
will be more clearly understood after perusal of the 
chapters in which they are specify dealt wil^ 

That such a mass of literature, much of it of great 
interest and high merit, should be to a great extent 
anonymous is very remarkable, considering how strong 
t^e force of tradition was in Iceland. It is true that 
in the middle ages there was a carelessness as to the 
exact authorship of literary works, to an extent that 
seems surprising at the present day, but nowhere 
doea it appear to have been so prevalent as in Iceland. 
The explanation presumably lies in the fact that so 
much of the written matter had its origin in the oral 
narratives which had been transmitted in a set form 
for several generations. The first writers of these 
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tmditioiiB probably did not add much of their own 
to the story aa tfaey had receir^ it, and therefore 
saw no good grounds for claiming the title of authors. 
In other words, the ink and parchment were at flrHt 
little more than a sobetitute for the human memory, 
I and the skill of the teller or reader was still of more 
/ importance than the art of the writer. Another 
reason may be found in the way in which Ic^ndic 
writings were freely altered and adapted by any one 
who wished to copy them or utilise them for his own 
parposes. Icelanders of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries were constantly abridging or expanding, 
combining or interpolating, re-arranging or re- writing, 
the works of their predecessors, and it would often 
have been impossible to assign the name of any single 
author to the form which they finally assumed. In 
some cases we know the names of the men who 
ivoduced the existing recensions of a work, while 
that of the ori^nal writer has been completely lost. 

It is clear, at any rate, that the authorship of the 
written saga was not usually regarded as a matter of 
great moment. Had it b^n so, the keen Icelandic 
interest in everything personal would assuredly have 
preserved t^e name of the writer along with his work. 
This is proved by the way in which the authorship of 
the old shaldic poems luis been recorded in almost 
every instance. There would have been no greater 
difficulty In doing it in the case of the sagas, and the 
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neglect of it indicates that some difference was Felt 
The poem was the actual production of the poet^ and 
I he alone had tiie sole credit of making it, whereaa the 
^ saga was not in its origin the invention of the writer. 
This ifoct ia of some importance towards deciding tile 
qnestion how far the older written sagas represent 
the earlier oral versions. 

In the case of sagas which have a purely fictitiona 
basis, the snbject-matter gives but little clue to the 
date of their composition, or to the part of Iceland 
in which tiiey were written. The sagas relating to 
Iceland itself reveal a little more on both of these 
heads, but not infrequently they also present features 
^ which render a precise answer impossible. As will be 
'\ seen later, the sagas dealing with the older period — the 
saga-age proper — represent the west and Hortfa of Ice- 
land in a far greater degree than they do the east and 
south ; the proportion is actually something like ten 
, to two. It is not difficult to infer from this that most 
I of them were therefore written in the west and north, 
seeing that ao much in the stories themselves has a 
strong local interest, and would naturally be most fiUly 
preserved in the district, and in the families, to which 
the leading persons belonged. A close examination 
of a saga often confirms this, to the extent of absolute 
certainty. The unknown author may plainly indicate 
not only his district, but even hia own part of that 
diatrict, either by a minute knowledge of the locality. 
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or by the adverbs of direction which he employs. It 
ui often easy to perceive that outside of a certain area 
hia knowledge of places, and of their relative positions 
and distances from each other, is vague, while within 
that area he is familiar with every foot of tbe ground. 
The same local knowledge is often displayed in the 
genealogies which occur in most of the sagas; the 
author is well informed in l^e history and relation- 
ships of certain &miliee, while as to others hia know- 
ledge is limited or inaccurate. In some cases it is 
not difficult to coiyecture to which fiunily he himself 
belonged. 

These frequent genealogies are among the most 
useful indications which tbe sagas give as to tbe date 
of their composition; but in using them for this 
purpose some caution is necessary, as nothing was 
more likely to be inserted by the copier of a saga than 
a later name in the iamily tree. The relative dates 
of different sagas may also sometimes tie inferred from 
the foct that one cites another as its authority for 
a special piece of information, or as giving a fuller 
account of some episode. Here, however, there are 
two complications to be considered. It is not always 
certain whether the references are to a written saga, 
or to the current oral version; and such citations 
might very easily be inserted by later copyists. Hence 
the most diverse views as to the date of a saga have 
sometimes been based on the very same passages. 
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some scholars holding them to be mere ioterpolatioiis 
in an early text, while others contend that the; are 
int^^al parte of the narrative and prove that it is 
late. 

To some extent, also, the date of a saga may be 
inferred from its style, and from its mauner of telling 
the story. ~^rhe simpler and purer the style, and the 
more straightforward the narratiTe, the earlier it is 
likely to be ; a more elaborate diction, and tendency 
to a romantic tone and colouring, are indications of 
a period when the influence of foreign romances had 
begun to be felt. Again, however, there is the diffi- 
culty of deciding whether the text in the latter case 
is the original one, or has been worked over by a 
later hand, in order to bring it more into accordance 
with Ihe prevailing taste. In some cases it is quite 
obvious that this has happened, for both the earlier 
and later versions of the saga are preserved, in whole 
or in part, and thus the process of conversion to the 
more romantic and less thoroughly national form can 
be clearly traced. 

The problems which attend the serious study of 
the older Icelandic literature are thus many and 
complicated, and it is only by slow degrees that the 
general outlines of the subject have been clearly 
made out Many questions still remain obscure, and 
it ia possible that a number of them can never be 
satisiactoril; answered, through the lack of early 
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material to help in the iuvefltigation. Although it ie 
6urly clear that the written saga took its rise about 
the middle of the twelfth century, and tit&t its moat 
flourishing period was between that date and the end 
of the tbirieeoth (ie. from about 1150 to 1300), very 
few BBga-teztfi from that time have been preserved. 
Earl; Icelandic manoacripts, dating from about 1200 
onwards, chiefly contain religiooe or ecclesiastical 
works ; those of the historical, traditional, and 
l^^ndary sagas mainly beloi^ to the fourteenth and ' 
fifteenth centuries. In oot a few instances, indeed, 
the text surrives only in paper copies made in the 
seventeenth, or even in the eighteenth, century. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there 
was considerable destruction of older manuscripts, 
and it is quite certain that much valuable matter has 
thus been lost The destruction would probably have 
been still greater, had not the Icelandic language 
undergone so little change during the centuries ; the 
&ct that even very old manuscripts were still per- 
fectly intelllgiUe to any one who cared to read them 
must have greatly assisted towards Uieir preservation. 
Even at the present day, Iceland has a great ad-^ 
vantage over most European countries, in being able 
with perfect ease to read and understand its best . 
medifeval literature. It is possible in Iceland to 
publish popular editions of the sagas, without any , 
modeiniKing of the language, and within recent years : 
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sacb editioDS bare been extensiTel; printed and read. 
During tiie nineteenth centnry the study of the older 
literature has had a great influence upon the style of 
the beet Icelandic prose, which ia nov purer and 
more flexible than it has been at any time aince the 
fourteenth century. The genuine type of saga-prose 
ia a purely natural style, developed from the form In 
wbich the atones were originally told ; it is in fact 
almost tJbe only prose style of Western Europe which 
has bad a perf^tly natural and independent derelop- 
ment The result is that it ia extremely bard to 
reproduce it auccesafully in any other language. 

Although the contents of the diflierent classes of 
sagas are fiilly explained in the following chapters, 
some general indication may be given here of tbeir 
value as historical records. In the first place, as 
already said, they are by for the fullest authorities 
for die detfdla of early Scandinarian history, and 
they throw mach %ht upon the history of the British 
IslMids during several centuries. Moreover, they 
give most of this historical information in no dry 
aonalistic manner, but in a form that is replete with 
life and colour. They bring before the reader, almost 
as in a picture, those Scandinavian leaders who played 
such an important part in Western Europe, and 
altered the whole fortunes of countries like England 
and France. They do not merely record the names 
and exploits of these men : they present the very 
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men themselTM, their character, their aima, their 
daily life and occapatioos. It is the great triomph 
of the aaga-writera that they have succeeded in 
giving an ahnost complete picture of old Scandinavian 
life in all its aspects, and thos help towards an under- 
standing of the early dvilieation of the other G)ermanic_ 
races, l^ey are also masters in the delineation of / 
character, sometimes by a brief indication of the / 
leading qualities in the man or woman spoken o^ but I ' 
much more often by the mere action of the atory I 
itself Among the hundreds of real persons vho < 
crowd the pages of the Icelandic sagas, it is surprising 
how many can be clearly and sharply distinguished 
from each other, and bow skilAilly the writers have 
brought out the contraste between them. There are 
scores of Icelandic men and women, of all ranks in 
life, whose history and characters are so clearly 
presented in the sagas, that &r more is known of '| 
them than of most of the kings of Britein at the same ^ 
date. 

Id addition to their historical matter, the sagas 
have tH-eeerved an immense mass of information 
relating to old beliefs and customs, some of which { 
must at one time have been widely spread amongthe 
Germanic peoples. While the old poetry, and Snorri 
Sturlnson's Edda, contain practically all that is known 
about old Scandinaviui mythology, the sagas give 
nearly aH the information relative to the old religion ; 
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and outside of that, all that ia known of eariy 
Oermaaic religion ia meagre indeed. In the belieb 
which lie on the borders of mythology and religion, 
in the supernatural of every kind, the sagas are 
extremely rich, and few literatures posaeaa moro 
impreesiye ghost-stories. On this account the sagas 
are of immense ralue to the student of folk-lore, even 
if great caution must be exercised in drawing in- 
ferences from them, for reasons which will appear in 
a subsequent chapter. 



CHAPTER III 

mSTOWOAL SAGAS BBLATING TO ICELAND ABD 
OREEKLAKD 

The contents of Ari's Islendingarbdk, and of 
Lcmdndmorlxik, would be sufficient in themselTea to 
show that a very great knowledge of the past history 
of tiie island existed in Iceland in the twelfth centuiy ; 
bat it would hare been impossible to imagine how 
rich and full the traditions actually were, if so many 
of them had not formed the bases of separate sagaa. 
In almost every district of Iceland, but especially (as , 
we have already said) in the west and north, the 
memory of great men and distinguished iamilies had 
been handed down, and oat of these traditions came 
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the collection of sagas now commonly groaped under 
the name of Idtndinga gogur. ^though the; may , 
tiina be classed ander a conunon title, and have 
certain characteristic features in conunon, these sagas 
differ greatly from each other in length, and in the 
extent to which they can be regarded as having a 
genninely historical character. Some are qnite diort, 
covering thirty or forty small pages, or even lees, whUe 
the larger extend to two, three, or even four hundred. 

'^ In most cases it is clear that the shorter sagas toe 
more orij^al, or represent tm earlier literary stage, 
than the longer ones ; the latter are either composite, 
made up by working togeUier two or three separate 
natratiTea, or belong to a period when the art of 
literary composition was more advanced. If only the 
more authentic sagas relating to events prior to 1030 
are reckoned, their total number amounte to about 

~ 30, which in all would fill more than 3000 pages 
similar to those in this book. The geographical 
distribution of these is very unequal The five longer 
sagas, which would occupy about 1400 pages, relate 
to the western half of Iceland ; and of the remainder 
at least seven-eighths are connected with the west 
and north, the east and south-east being represented 
by a mere handful of very short stories. 

In by &r the greater number of these sagas the 
main aciion takes place at some period between the 
middle of the tenth century and the first quarter of" 
8—3 
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the eleventh. In many of them, however, the atory 
b^ins at an earlier date ; not nnconuDOnly some 
account U given of the ancestors of the hero, whether 
in Iceland itself or before the emigration to that 
island. Occasiooall; this part is bo fully treated that 
the proper subject of the saga is quite late in making 
its appearance ; in such cases there is often much 
valuable information relating to the times immediately 
before tmd after the settlement The value, however, 
depends OD the character of the saga, and it is often 
a doubtful qaestion how &r the accounts are derived 
from genuine tradition, and how much is due to 
historical studies in the thirteenth century. Even the 
genealogies of the settlers, which are sometimes 
given with great fulness, cannot be r^;arded as pei^ 
fectly reliable for more than one or two generations 
previous to the settlement. 

In giving some account of the extensive body of 
saga-literature rektting directly to Iceland, or to its 
colony, Greenland, it will be best to divide it into four 
classes or groups, which to a great extent correspond 
to ihe historical development of the saga. The first 
two classes comprise the shorter and longer sagas of 
fomous Icelanders, or of Icelandic {amilies, during tlie 
older period, which closes about 1030. The third 
class consists of the sagas relating to the introduction 
of Christianity and the subsequent history of the 
Church in Iceland ; these cover an otherwise barren 
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centory, and then from aboat 1120 ran paralld to, or 
are cloeely connected with, an increaaing voltune of 
more secular history which reaches its latest point 
shortly after 1360. 

It is obvionsly imposmble, in the compaaa of an 
outline like tliis, to enter into details of all the 
separate sagas coming under these different heads. 
At the same time, it is only by ^ving some account, 
however much condensed, of a considerable nomber 
of them that their great variety and interest can be 
clearly displayed. In the following p^^ therefore^ 
tite majority of them are named and described more 
Or less fiilly, although with omission of many matters 
which a closer stody of them would nec^arily in- 
volve. 

§ L 7^ Shorter Sagcts. The b^ and most 
interesting of these amount to about a score 'in all, 
and contain a surprising vuiety of incident, whether 
genuine or fictitious, and much skilful delineation of 
petwmal character. Some of them are masterpieces 
of story-telling, bnt their full merit cannot always be 
appreciated unless they are read in the original 
Imiguage, and with a knowledge of the local con- 
ditions. The author, being as a rule well acqu^nted 
nith the scene of the saga and perfectly iamiliar with 
the relationship of the persons concerned in it, is apt 
to assume the same knowledge on the part of bis 
readers ; for this reason it is often necessary to make 
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a close study of the geography of the district and 
of several genealogies, befbre the whole course of the 
story becomes quite clear. 

Of the short self-contained stories which probaUy 
represent moB^ closely the primitiTe l^pe of saga, one 
of the ^beat is HT(^fnkd8 m ga, the action of which 
takes place in the east of Iceland (and at the Althingi), 
about the middle of the tenth century. The stot7, 
written by someone with tiiorongb local knowledge 
and an interest in the past history of the district, is 
excellently to)d, and forms a neatly roanded tale, 
with an unexpected turn at the closa The whole 
aeries of events arises in a natural way out of Hra&i- 
kel's personal character, coupled with his poeeesuon 
of a horse, which he had dedicated to the god Frey, 
and with r^iard to which he had made a rash tow. 
13ie fulfilment of this, almost against his own will, 
brought on Us temporary down&U, and destroyed all 
his feith in the god, whose priest he had previously 
been. Both Hra&kel's own case, and tiutt of his 
chief adversary, are striking examples of the pride 
that goes before a &I1 — a sentiment which the saga 
itself expresses in a proverb. The serious character 
of the story is cleverly relieved by scenes of a lifter 
character at the Altiiingi, where a chief's festered 
toe was humorously utilized as a means of enlisting/ 
his sympathy on the side of the ii^ured, and thus 
enabling those whom Hrafhkel had despised to triumph 
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over him. Their anbeequfflit wuit of foreoght mabled 
Hrafhkel to requite them in full and recover his old 
position, with his diaracter greatly improved by the 
reTerse of fortone he bad thus experienced. The 
delineation of character in this saga is remaiteblj 
good, and there is a striking air of impartiality and 
qoiet fbrbeatvnce about it, suggeatiye' of a peace- 
loving honest-minded vriter. 

Another aaga of the east of Iceland, and relating 
to events of much the same date as thoee in Hrafobel's 
saga, is the short story of Thorstein the Whit^ which 
coBtuns some typical iacident& One of these fbrms 
tiie mainspring of the action. lliorBtein the Fair, 
after his betrothal to Helga, decided to go abroad 
before settliag down, niness detained him in Norway, 
but his comrade Einar returned to Iceland, spread a 
report of his death, and succeeded in winning Helga 
for himself As Thorstein recovered, it was a matter 
of course that he should subsequently avenge himself 
<Hi his fidse aaaociate, imd almost inevitable that 
other innocent persons should be drawn into the 
blood-feud and lose Uieir lives. Among tiiese was 
l^orgUs, son of Thorstein ih.9 Wliite, on whom the 
loss fell all the more hardly, as he had the misfortune 
of being blind. Five years later Thorstein the Fair 
came back to Iceland, and immediately rode to the 
house of his namesake, not in order to revive the old 
qoarrd, but with an cSet to settle it by fall payment 
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for the death of Thor^la. " Thontein the White said 
tiiat he voold not carry his Bon in his parse. ThoreteiQ 
the Fair then Bprings ap, and lays bis head on the 
knee of his namesake." This absolnte sutHoisfflon 
touched the blind other's heart, and he not only 
forgare everything, but insisted that 'Biorstein should 
stay with him and take charge of his household. Hie 
farther relations between t^ two afibrd a fine 
' example of the magnanimity whicfa, in many of &e 
sagas, stands in strong contrast to the implacable 
spirit of the ordinary blood-feud. There is a very 
similar transition from hostility to friendship at Uie ' 
end of Vdpnfi/riHnga eagtt, which relates to the same 
district and partly to the same iamily; the erents 
take place between 980 and 990. It is mainly a record 
of local disBenaions, arising in the first instance out 
of coTetousnesB, and here tiie generous character of 
Thorleif the Christian comes out in clear relief against 
the self-interest of the other chief actors. This saga 
is much longer than that of Thorstein, bat both of 
them appear to be honest reproductions of local 
tradition, without any attempt at inTention or the 
introduction of extraaeoos matter. 

StiU another saga from the same quarter of ibe 
island appears to r^t on a good finnily tradition, the 
great-grandson of one of the leading persons being 
specially mentioned as the authority for it This is 
the story of Hel^_andOrim, the two sons of a widow 
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named Droplaug, who at the agee of 13 and 19 
avenge i- reflection npon tbeir mother's character by 
killing tUe author of the alander. This yoathfolneea 
of the heroee Is a conunon feature in many sagaa, and 
it is difficult to say how far it Ib merely conventionaL 
Through this and other acts the two came into conflict 
with the leading man of the district, Helgi Aebjamar- 
son ; the older brother, Helgi, was the chief cause of 
these troubles, the youi^r being of a quiet and ia- 
offensiTe disposition. Helgi's doings flnally led to his 
being sentenced to banishment for three years ; bat 
like some more famous outlaws he chose to run the 
risks of reoiaining in Iceland, exposed at any moment 
to the lawful attack of his enemies. What the end 
would be was darkly shown to him by forebodings 
and dreams, such aa are prominent in many of the 
sagas, fmd which no doubt had a foundation in real 
experience. At last his foes fonnd their opportunity, 
and after a gallant fight (the description of which is 
one of the best parts of the saga) Helgi was killed 
and Grim sererely wounded. The latter recovered, 
but "he never laughed after the death of Helgi" 
The story of how he avenged his brother by entering 
his enemy's house at nig^t is a striking one, and is 
well told. Subsequently, though with some difficulty, 
be succeeded in getting away &om Iceland and arrived 
in Norway; there he was reported to have died firom 
wounds received in a duel with a viking, who had 
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am^iand; demaoded in marriage the ustor c^ his 
Norwegian host There is a conventionat tonch in 
this vhich renders its authenticity doubtful, but the 
story as a whole has an air of truth about it; some 
of the incidents are corroborat«d b; Terses, most of 
them composed by Grim himself. The events belong 
to the later part of th^ saga-age, from about 980 to 
1006 ; and Grim's great-grandson, who ' told the saga ' 
might ve^ have lived a good way into the twelfth 
century. 

Various sagas relating to the north of Iceland 
also appear to be, in the main, good representativeB 
of a genuine tradition. Several of these belong to 
the district round about Eyjafirth, in the eastern half 
of the north coast, and contun much interesting 
matter; some particulars relating to these it may be 
useful to mention Iniefly, a full account of each saga 
being oat of ihe question. For the most part these 
sagas relate to events which took place between 970 
and 1030; but one b^^ much earlier, and another 
ends with incidents of a generation later. Two are 
named after the hero of tito story: these are the 
sagas of Viga-GI^ and Valla-I^dt Another two 
have more comprehensive titles, and are called the 
sagas of tiie men of Reykjadal (Reykdcela $aga) and 
of Ij6savatn (Ljdsvetninga $aga). That of Valla-Ij6t 
, is liie shortest, and I^6svetninga the longest, of 
the four. The former has bat s%ht literary value 
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aod IB not of special interest ; it is munly od account 
of a confiict between Ij6t and another chief, GaSmund 
the Mighty, which was Boon ended by mntual agree- 
ment (in 1010). The saga of Ytga-Gldm is in every ( 
way superior to this, and contains much interesting 
information as to old customs and beliefs. Gldm /' 
began hie energetic career at an early age, Emd the 
story of his later life covers a period of some fifty 
years, down to his death in 1003. This is one of tiie 
few sagas wliich throw some real light upon the old 
religion of Iceland, as it not only makes mention ot 
Prey's temple in Ejjafirth, but lias preaerved soma 
ideas relating to the god liimself and his attitude 
towards his worshippers. The disputes for the 
posseasion of a certain field bring into prominence 
tiie fact that for some centuries after the settl«aent 
there was a considerable amount of agriculture 
in Iceland; traces of this still appear lai^y in 
local names throughout the island. The old sport 
of horse-fighting and the pastime of ' choosing con- 
fidants ' hskva also a part in the sequence of events. 
A curious incident is that of Qldm's oath, in which 
by the ambiguous use of a word he seined to clear 
himself from a charge of manslaughter ; the record of 
tiie procedure and the formula ^nployed are of con* 
siderable value for Icelandic legal antiquities. All 
Oliim's fighting brov^t him littie profit in the end ; 
be was driven from his homestead, became old and 
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blind, and died immediately after having accepted 
t^e new fitith which had come to Iceland. 

Glim also enters to Bome extent into the second 
portion of B^Jcdcda sagat, the hero of which is Yiga- 
Sk&ta ; in the earlier pordon the leading perBons 
are 8k6ta'B &ther, Askel, and the hitter's nephew 
V^mond. The action takes place in the second half 
1^ the tenth centnry, and the. antiior has evidently 
done his beet to pve Hie story as he fonnd it in the 
district Hie longer Igiisvetminga aaga, also based 
on a good tradition, is composed of several sections 
which have only a loose connexion with each otiier. 
The central portion relates to tiie famous chief 
OnSmund the Mighty, and ends with his sudden death 
in 1036. The remunder of the saga relates to 
QuSmund's sons, Eyj6If and EoCrin, and deals witii 
events which took place as lato aa between 1050 and 
1066, a period lying altogether outside of that which 
constitutes the ' saga-age ' proper. 

A different and less original type of saga is repre- 
sented by one from a district fiuther west than the 
preceding — the story of the men erf Vatnsdal 
(Vatnsddda mga), in which the fortunes of a &mily 
for nearly two hundred years are told. The narrative 
here begins very early, with distinguished Norw^;ians 
belonging to the first half of the ninth century ; how 
much of this is genuine tradition is very doabtfiiL 
There can be no question, however, of the historical 
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exiBtence of logimnnd, who was a Tiking and fought 
for King Harold at Haftvfirth in 872. He refused to 
believe the prophecy of a Finnish wise-voman, who 
told him that he was destined to end his days in 
Iceland ; but iate ]HVTed too strong for him, and in 
the eod ererytbing went as she had foretold. The 
power of fate is in foct the connecting thread which 
nins all through the saga, and occaaionally finds 
expression in proverbial sayings. After the death of 
bi^mnnd, and the avenging of him, the connexion 
between tiie various parts of the saga becomes much 
looser, BO that the latter half is less interesting and 
attractive than the earlier. In the saga as a whole 
there is mach information about old beliefe, old 
religious rites, and early cnstoms, all OEurated in a 
style which shows considerable literary training as 
well as a marked interest in history and antiquities. 
A different version of some of the incidents is given ~ 
in Fmnboga saga, and a comparison of the two 
acconntfl is instructive as to the difference between 
the historical and the fictitious element in the 
Icelandic sagas. - — i 

In four or five of the shorter Bf^;a6 the hero is a ! 
poet (a shild), and in all of these there is more or lees 
of a lovd-element present. As revealed in these 
sagas, the poets are striking and interesting characters 
— impulsive, self-willed men, as ready with the sword 
aa with the tongue, and nsuaJly the authors of their 
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own miefortones. The beet known of these stories 
are tiiose of Konn&k and Gunnlang, the lstt«r of 
which hae attracted much attention, and has been 
(reqaentlj tranatated into other languages. Korm&k 
is the earliest of the poete tbos commemorated, but 
the relation of his saga to foct is far from certain. 
His active career was a brief one (from about 966 to 
067), and part of that time he spent in Norway and 
Ireland. As a poet he is known from other sources, 
and in the saga nearly seventy verses are cited as his ; 
the msyority of these may be genuine, but many of 
th«n are in a very corrupt state. The saga is nu^y 
concerned with his relations to Steingerfi ; many of 
the verses refer to her, and some of them hold the 
foremost place in old Icelandic love-poetry. Korm&k 
did not marry SteingerS — through witi^craft, it is 
suggested — and she vae given in marriage to Bern, 
also a poet and a good fighter. With him, and with 
her second husband, Korm&k fought duels, and con- 
tinued to be influenced by his love for her, until he 
met with an early death daring a viking n^d in 
Scotland. The incidents in the saga hang somewhat 
loosely together, and are not told m the clearest 
&fihion, nor is the [Hvse always in agreement with 
the verses. Part of the narrative may hbve beoi 
taken from a separate saga of Bend, a number of 
wh(»e verses are also cited. There are several 
interesting passages, such as that which describes 
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the first meetmg of Eormdk and SteingerC, the 
borrowing of the sword Skofaung, the old regulations 
concerning duels, and the means by which one witch* 
wife endeavoured to counteract die spells imposed hy 

another. , 

The saga of Qmrnlaug ia much shorter, and its 
literary merit much higher, than that of Eorm&k. 
He was in love with Hdga the Fair, the daughter of 
Thoratdn at Borg ; but during his prolonged absence 
from Iceland (&om 1001 to 1005) she was married to 
Hrafo, whom Oumilang had provoked by his con- 
temptaooe behaviour while they were together at the 
court of the Swedish king. The enmity between 
t^em led to an indecisive duel at the Althing, and 
was ended by another in Norway (in 1008), in wbidi 
both of the combatants were killed. There are many 
strikmg passages and incidents in the saga, such as 
the dream of Thoretein, in which the whole course of 
events is foreshadowed ; the story of Helga's birth 
and upbringing ; Gunnlang's travels abroad, in l^e 
course of which he visited not only Norway and 
Sweden, but England, IreUnd, and the Orkneys aa 
well ; tiie rivalry of the two poete at the Swedish 
coort, and their criticlsmB of each other's poetry ; the 
last fight on Dinganees, and the tonching death of 
Helga, with Gunnlaug's gift before her eyes. It is 
undoubtedly the love-story ronning through it that 
has drawn so much attention to this saga, but the 
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praninence of this element has awakened some doubt 
as to the perfect gennineness of the tale. There are 
some indications that in tone it may bare been 
influenced by a knowledge of foreign romances, 
although its historical basis need not be doubted. 
Ouonlaug's visits to England and Ireland are suffi- 
ciently attested by the ftngments of his poems in 
praise of King Ethelred and Earl Sigtrygg ; of the 
other Terses contained in the saga some are certainly 
spurious, but a few may well be genuine 

The saga of Hidl^S 'the troublesome poet' 
(mmdro^iSaeidld) has some resemblance to that of 
Eorm4k, with Kolfinna in the place of StdngerS ; it 
is, however, much shorter and of a more historical 
character. The most valuable parts of the saga are 
not those which deal with the love-a&ur, but those 
which tell of Hallfr^a visits to Norway and tus 
coming in contact with King 6laf Tryggvason. The 
king induced him to become a Christian, but this he 
did only upon certain conditions, and even threatened 
to relapse when the king refused to listen to Ms 
verses. " I will give up the lore that you have made 
me learn," he said, " if you will not listen to my 
poem ; for what you have made them teach me is 
not more poetic than the poem I have composed 
about yon." Several of his verses show the relucttuice 
with which he gave np the old feitb, and suj^ly 
important evidence as to the hold which the worahip 
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of Odin and the other gods bad npoD the SctuidiDaTian 
miikd. There is alfio an account of an expedition to 
Sweden, where he married and settled down for two 
or three years. HallfreO ran many risks in the coarse 
c^ his adTentDTOus life, and was only forty years old 
when he died at eea, as the result of an accident, in 
1007. Hia coffin drifted to lona, and his body was 
finally buried in the church there. In certain respects 
i&tllfreV was a greater poet than either Korm&k or 
Ounnlang, bat bis love-TerseR are few and of little note 
in comparison with his other work ; finest of all is 
his memorial poem for Olaf Tryggrason, in whose 
last battle it was not his fortune to take a part 

The story of the two poets Bjtim and Tb6rS, told 
in JBJamar saga Hitddiakappa, has some re- 
semblance to that of Ounnlang and Hrafii, but in this 
case the two rivals came much more into contact 
with each other. Bjom was engaged to Oddn^, but 
went abroad (in 1007), and like Gunnlang stayed too 
long ; his absence gave Th6rV the chance of stepping 
in before him and securing the bride for himself. 
This was a distinct breach of feith on the part of 
Th6rts, between whom and Bjom there had been a 
gnidge, followed by apparent friendship. The subse- 
quent relations between the two rivals were peculiar, 
sometimes at enmity, sometimes nominally reconciled ; 
for a time Bjom even stayed in Thdrts's house. 
Satirical verses compiled by each against the otiier 
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increaaed the growing tntternesB between them, and 
at last the breach became final Th6i« then (in 1024) 
lay in wait for Bjiini with'a strong body of men, and 
killed bim after a prolonged and gallant resistance. 
Bjdm's death told so mnch npoD Oddn;^ that after it 
she gradually [nned away, and the saga sketches very 
toachingly Uie unaTailing regret of Th6rtf, who 
"would rather have had Bjom alive again" thut 
witness the eufibrings of his wife. — Bjom's adventures 
in other lands, some of them undoubte(Uy fictitious, 
are pretty fully narrated in the saga, whidi also cites 
a number of verses by each of the poets. Th6rK is 
otherwise known ae a skald, and Bjom is said to have 
composed a poem in praise of the apostle Thomas, to 
whom he built a church in Iceland. " So said Bdn6If 
D&lksson," an Icelandic priest in the middle of the 
twelfth century ; this reference would indicate ao 
early date for t^e saga, but it has scarcely come 
down in its original form. 

There is also a slight love-interest in the story 
of the poet ThormtSS Bersason, commonly called 
Jcolbribmrdcdld, from the verses which he composed 
in praise of Thorbjorg, sumamed io2&nin on account 
of her coal-black eyebrows. These verses he after- 
wards adapted to suit a new love, but Thorlgorg 
appeared to him in a dream, reproached him with 
his unfaithfulness, and afflicted him with a pain in 
the eyes, which proved so violent that be was fain to 
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be freed from it by makiiig an open confession of his 
&iilt The greater part of tliis saga, however, is 
concerned with matters of a difibrent kind. At an 
earl; age Thorm6S had entered into sworn Ivother- 
hood with Thorgek- H&varBeon, and they had vowed 
tiiat the longer lived of the two should avenge the 
otiier. From this dose association between them, 
their story has received the inexact title of the 'saga 
of the foster-brothers ' (Fde^rcfira saga). Thorgeir, 
who was a man of great strength and roogh disposi- 
tion, was finally killed in the north-east of Iceland 
(in 1024) tty a certain Thorgrlm from Greenland. 
Thermos, though be had long before parted company 
from his fiiend, felt himself bound by bis oath to 
avenge him, and went to Greenland for the purpose. 
His adventoree there, especially after he had killed 
Thoigrfm, are very fiilly r^ted, and form one of the 
most exciting sections of the saga ; their authenticity 
is to a great extent vouched for by the exactness 
of the local geography. In the end he was able to 
escape from Greenland, and returned to Norway; 
there he attached himself to King 6laf Haraldsson, 
and accompanied him in his subsequent exil& When 
6laf made the vain attempt to recover his kingdom 
in 1030, ThormdS went with him, and on the morning 
of the battle at StifclastaS woke up the king's host 
by his recitatioD of the old war-poem BjarkatiuU. 
Iliat day he fought desperatoly,and was not wounded 
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till the VGTj close of tiie battle, when an arrow pierced 
his breast. The account of what followed on this, 
. ontil he fell dead with an nofinished verse upon his 
tongae, is one of the most striking passages in old 
Icelandic literature. Altogether the saga is a notable 
piece of work, though in its present form it bean the 
marks of a late hand, which has here and there 
inserted passages displaying an inflated style and 
wanting in good taste. Thorm<^ was of considerable 
note as a poet, and some forl^ of bis verses are pre- 
Barred, fifteen of than being from a poem commemo- 
rative of his comrade Thorgeir. 

The saga of Glsli SArsson (CHda saga) is also 
tiiat of a poet, and no mean one, but its hero is still 
more famous as one of the great Icelandic outlaws, 
who chose rather to fece privations and death than 
give way to their enemies by leaving the conntry. 
Gisli was a Norwegian by Imth, and went to Icehuid 
with his father about 936, after revenging wrongs 
done to them in their native land. They settled in 
Dyrafirtb, in tbe north-west of the island, and soon 
contracted relationships with some of the earlier 
settlers. After some years, Giali's sworn brother 
V^tein was murdered by Thorgrim, a local chief who 
had married Glsli's sister. In pursuance of his duty 
to his dead kinsman, Gfsli then killed Thorgrim, but 
in such a way that the author of the deed remained 
unknown for a tim^ and the secret was only disclosed 
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by his own impradenca Giali was subsequently out- 
lawed (in 966), and lived in that condition for thirteeo 
years. The whole story of liiB outlawry, hie hiur- 
breadth escapes and steadily increasing hardships, ia 
very touchingly related, and ia rendered still more 
impressiye by his ill-boding dreams; in these he 
constantly saw one or other of two ' dream- women/ 
one of t^em well-disposed to Iiim, the other the 
reverse. As time went on, the former appeared more 
and more seldom, and at last his dreams affected him 
so much that he was airaid to remain alone in tus 
hiding-places. During all his troubles he receiTed the 
feithful aid of his wife, AuS, whose devotion to her 
husband is l^e bright thread running through the 
saga. In the end Qfsli fell Iwfore his enemies, after 
a defence as stubborn as that of Bjtim; "and it is 
commonly said that he was a most brave and gallant 
man, though not in all things a fortunate one." 

Among the minor sagas worth mentioning, there 
are several which in different ways present a story 
obviously diverging irom the sphere of feet into that of 
fiction. One of these is the saga of Gold-Tfa6rir {Gu^ :l^ 
p<fri8 saga) or of the men of Thorskafirth {porel^tV- 
imga saga). In its original form tbis was evidently 
a sober unadorned record of dissension and fighting 
between local chiefs within a very limited area, every 
foot of which was familiar to the writer of the saga. 
As it now extsts, the true banning has disappeared. 
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and its place haa been taken by a purely fencifiil 
acconnt of Th6rir's adTentnres in Norway; in this 
the conventional method of obtaining treasure by 
dig^g into a grave-mound is slightly varied, aa the 
buried berserk prevents Thdrir from carrying out his 
design, aod directs him to a greater eonrce of wealflu 
7o obtain this, Tb6rir and his comrades bad to enter, 
at great risk, a cave inhalnted by dragons, and 
were rewarded for their daring by abundance of 
gold, from which Th6rir derived his later distinctive 
e[Hthet In the more genuine portions, which de- 
scribe events taking place round the inner end of 
Broadfirth between the years 920 and 940, there is 
very little plot ; the author evidentiy had tried to do 
DO more than piece together the local traditions in 
their proper sequence, and more than once explains 
the grounds on which certain stat^neots axe made. 
Here and there, as in so many sagas, a belief in the 
Bopematural powers of c^i;ain persons makes its 
ai^tearance, and it is quite impossible to say at what 
period in die development of the story these features 
were introduced. Their conventional nature is suffi- 
cientiy clear from tiie frequency of their occurrence 
in saga-literature. 

The deviation from feet is of quite a di^reot 
character in the saga of Hoensa-Thdrir, which contains 
nothing of an improbable nstura It is a tale of a 
mean man — one who had traded in fowls and was on 
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that account called Hen-Thirir — and a man of note^ 
Blond-Ketil, whoee dedre to help others led to his 
ovn undoing. Daring a bard winter be took bay firom 
Thdrir in order to give it to others who required it, 
and on acconnt of this Th6rir never rested ontil he 
had drawn some of the most powerfiil men in the 
district to bnm Blnnd-Ketil in his house by night. 
The rest of the saga tells how this deed was avenged 
by Blund-Eetil's son, and how at last peace was made 
between the opposing parties. The delineation of 
character in the story is remarkably good, and some 
of the incidents are vividly described. In spite of its 
air of veracity, however, there are strong reasons for 
regarding it as m^nly a product of literary invention ; 
one of the strongest is the &ct, which has Ari's 
authority behind it, that it was not Blund-Eetil but 
his son Thorkel who was bnmed by his enemies 
(in 966X 

Of a somewhat similar type, as regards its corre- 
spondence with real fiicts, is the saga of H&varV the 
Lame, who was a real person and a poet The general 
outline of the story may well be historic; but there is 
much confhsion, and probably a good deal of invention, 
in the details. Ittellshow6laf, thesonof H&varti,was 
wantonly killed by a prominent man in Isafirth, about 
the year 1000, imd how the aged &ther, against all 
expectation, carried out the di£Scult task of aveoging 
him. After this be left his own district, and moved a 
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fiur way to the east, to SvarfotSardaL Here the story 
was evidently handed down, and finally written by 
eome one who had no exact knowledge of the locality 
in which the action took place. 

The history of SvarfeSardal itself during the greater 
part of the tentii century forms the sulgect of Svarf- 
dcda saga, which must also be regarded as largely 
fictitious. Sereral of the conventional incidents are 
represented in it, such as fighting with vikings and 
berserks ; and one of the chief persons, Elaufi, t^es 
an active part in afiEurs after he is dead. One of 
tiie most striking characters in the saga is a woman, 
Yngvild of the fiur cheeks, whose share in ininging 
about the death of Klanfi was relentlessly punished 
by his kinsman Karl the Bed. The treatment by 
which he finally succeeded in breaking her proud 
spirit is fortunately not typical of the saga-age, and 
may well be mvention from beginning to end. There 
was eridenUy an older saga relating to the same 
district, but how much of it remains in the existing 
one it is impossible to determine. 

Another case in which a late fictitious version has 
replaced an earlier and more genuine narrative is the 
saga of the two foster-brotiiers fl8r« and Gteir, who 
finally became the leaders of a band of ootlaws and 
robbers living on an island in HvalfirtL Previous to 
tiiis tiiey had been abroad, and are credited with 
batties against vikings, iM-eaking into grave-mounds. 
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laying ghosts, aDd other stock adrentares. Id the 
end the band became too troublesome for the 
neighboaring district, and were decoyed to land and 
killed there (about 986). Though it posaeeBea little 
or no historical value, Hcaiiar saga has considerable 
literary merit, and eren invests the fate of the outlaws 
with a certain tragic patho& 

Among the shorter sagas there are several which 
deal more or less with Oreenland, one of which 
(FdstbrtOira saga) has already been mentioned. The 
discovery and settlement of that country are briefly 
related in the opening chapters of the saga of Eirik 
the Red (pjs o. and with more reason, called the saga 
of Thorfimi Karlsefiii). Some events in the early 
history of the settlement are then recounted, and here 
occurs the fullest extimt description of an old Ice- { 
landic'spae-wife'andhermethodsofdivination. There ' 
are also strange tales of hauntings and dead men's 
prophecies, mingled witit matter of great historical 
and geographical interest Leif, the son of Eirik, had 
been in Norway and had there accepted the Christian 
faith. On his way back to Oreenland he was driven 
out of his course, and came to a stnmge land, which 
either then or soon afterwards received the name of 
VInland. Some years later (apparently in 1007) an 
expedition sailed in search of Vinland, under the 
leadership of Thorfinn, and the later part of the 
saga gives an account of its fortunes. The details 
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ffven in this acconnt have bera mnch discussed and 
dispnted, and the matter is complicated by the exist- 
ence of a very different form of tiie story, but there is 
no reason to doubt the general fact that Thorfinn 
and hie comrades explored a considerable part of 
the eastern coast of North America. Vinland and 
ita iobabitantB are alluded to by Ari Thorgilsson, 
obviously as something well known, and Ari's informa- 
tion came from very reliable sources. Moreover, 
Thorfinn's son Snorri, who was bom in Vfnland, was 
the immediate ancestor of several fiunona Icelandic 
bishops, and it is in the hi^est degree improbalde 
that these would have been mistaken in matters so 
closely connected with their fiunily history. 

There is a good deal about Greenland in Fldei- 
manna saga, which tells how Thorgils from FI6i, in 
the sonth-weet of Iceland, went out there on the 
invitation of Eirik the Red, and aofibred many 
hardships both on the voyage and in the counti? 
itse]£ The story of these is very well told, but their 
authenticity ia extremely douMfuL The adventures 
of Thonn66 appear to have a much better foundation ; 
and a genuine glimpse t^ life in Greenland in tibe 
twelfth century is afforded by a short story preserved 
J in the great Flatey-book. 

The works of which some account has been given 
in the preceding pages do not quite exhaust the list 
of the shorter sagas, bnt those which remain do not 
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present any features of an easentiEdly different natura 
One, howeTer, deaerres mention for two reasoDB. It 
is of a lighter type than the others, being more of a 
comedy than a tragedy, and it deals with a later 
period tiian any other (except the latter portion of 
l06»v^mnga), as the OTenfai related in it took place 
about the middle of the eleventh century. This is 
Bandamomna saga, the 'story of the confederates,' 4 
and its theme is how six or eeyen influential chieft 
were befooled and rendered ridicoloos by the craft of 
one old man, who in this way rendered an important 
service to his son. The saga is interesting not only 
for its unusual sut^ject, but for the glimpse it gives 
of life in Iceland daring this compuntively peaceful 
period of ita history. To the same century, however, 
belong the greater number of the short stories of 
Icelanders, which are not found as separate composi- 
tifHis, but are interwoven in the longer versions ^ the 
sagas of Xorweg^n kings and are known by the name 
of thcBttir (in the singular thdttr, a word properly mean- 
ing a strand of a cord or rope); Many of these are of 
great merit and interest, and bring out very clearly 
the prominent part which Icelanders continued to play 
in Norway Emd other countries daring this period. 

§ it The Longer Sagtia. Five of the sagas 
relating to early Iceland stand oat from the others 
by reason of their greater length, though the shortest 
of them is not so much longer than one or two of 
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those already mentioiied. In addition to their length, 
they are alao characterized by their excellence, and 
are comniODly recogaixed as reaching the highest 
levels of Icelandic literary art In seTeral respects, 
howerer, they differ very clearly from each other, Euid 
their historiod '^ue is by no means the aam& The 
most reliable in this way is the ehorteet of the five, 
which bears the inappropriate name of Eyrbyggja 
toga, and is especially valuable for the informatioD 
\ it has preserved relative to the old Scandinavian 
religious beliefs and practices. It is the stoiy of 
events which took place on the great peoinsnUt of 
Smsfellsness, on die west coast of Icdand, between 
the period of the settlement (about 884) and the 
death of the fiunous chief Snorri (about 1031). The 
early chapters tell how Thirdlf from Mostr in Norway 
went out to Iceland, taking with him the timber of 
Thdr's tonple, which he re-erected at the place where 
he made his new homa The whole passage relatii^ 
to this contains much of all that is known about the 
actual worship of Th6r among the old Norwegians 
and Icdanders, and appears to rest upon a ixustt- 
worthy tradition. With the exception of a few 
events of slight importance, the saga then passes 
Cf^idly over more than half a century from the 
death of Thiin^lf, and the main narrative begins 
(abont 978) with the rise of the young Snorri, a son 
of that Thorgrim for whose death Giali was outlawed. 
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Snoiri took up bis abode at Helgafell, the hill vhich 
I1i6r61f had regarded as sacred, and is one of the 
inincipal figures throughout the rest of tiie saga. 
For a time he had a strong rival in Amkel, a near 
neigbbonr, but t^e contest between them ended in 
tiie fall of tiie latter (about 993). Some fifteen years 
later Snorri exchanged homesteads with the ffunoiu 
GuBrdn (see p. 64), and so left the neighbourhood; 
nor does the saga have much to tell about his later 
doings, although he lived for twenty years after this. 
In the saga as a whole there is much dissension and 
fighting, and one of these encounters was the occasion 
of a good deal of verse-making by a certain Th6rarinn. 
There are also stories of berserks and sorc«y and 
hauntings; in respect of the latter this saga is 
especially powerfol, and the account of the Hebridean 
woman Thorgunna, her death, and the subsequent 
marvels at Fr6s^ forms one of the most striking 
passages of the kind in old Icelandic literature. Al- 
though Eyrbyggja is less of a connected story than / 
many of the other sagas, the separate portions of it 
are interesting and well written. The author clearly 
belonged to the district, was well acquainted with its 
traditions and poetry, and had a sound historical 
sense-in spite of his ddight in the marvellous. Apart 
from the sections in which this interest predominatm, 
there is no reason to doubt the substantiEd accuracy of 
the narratiTe. 
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Of a di&rent type is the much longer Egiis gaga, 
to which a very prominent place moat be assigned, 
not only on acconnt of its lengtli and the variety of 
_ its incidents, but also for its masterly arrangement 
and lucid style. It also b^ina at an earl; date, with 
men irho vere groim up brfore Harald the Fair- 
baired b^;an to extend hia rule over the vhole of 
Norway. Two of theae, KveldiUf and hia aon Slcalla- 
grim, finally took revenge apon Harald for the death 
of another son, Th6r6If, and thereapon set sail for 
Iceland. Kveldiilf died at sea, but Skallagrim reached 
hia deatination, took possession of a large district on 
the west coast, and made his homestead at Borg in 
M^rar. The acconnt of all this, together with some 
other matters, takea up about one-third of the saga ; 
the rest of it relates entirely to Egil, the son of 
Skallagrim, and gives a full account both of hia 
adventures abroad and his doings in Iceland itself 
down to hia death in 983. These adventures are 
too varied for enumeration here ; prominent among 
them are hia visits to England, where he fought for 
King Athelstan against the 8cota and their aUiea, and 
on a later occasion saved hia head at York by com- 
posing, in the course of one ni^t, a poem in praise 
of hia enemy. Earl EiriL Two other poems by £^ 
are given in ihe sf^a, one in praise of his trusty 
Mend Arinbjom, and the other on the loss of hia sona. 
One of theae had died, another was drowned in 
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Bcvgarflrtb, and Egil vas with difficulty prevented 
from Btanring himself to death. At the request of 
hie daughter he composed the poem, in which re- 
signation Mid resentment are curiously blended and 
powerfully expressed. Many single verses are also 
cited throughout the saga aa being by Egil, but it is 
not quite clear how many of theee are authentic It 
is even uncertain how fiur the saga aa a whole cfui be 
r^arded as historical; much in it was no doubt 
drawn from local tradition, but the writer was clearly 
a man capable of handling hia materials in a very 
independent manner, and there is every likelihood 
that he did so. The view has been advanced that 
the aaga nkay actually be the work of Snorri Sturloson, 
who lived at Borg team 1201 to 1206 ; both the style 
and the historical knowledge, so apparent in every 
part of it, are strongly in &vour of this attribution, 
tliongh it can scarcely be regarded as proved. In 
any case the author was some one with thorou^ local 
knowledge, who took a deep interest m all that related 
to his hero and the iamily to which he belonged. In 
sfute of its containing the history of three generations, 
the saga is so skilfully put together that the interest 
goes on by a natural sequence from the banning to 
Ae end, and forms a very fine specimen of Icelandic 
literary skill " 

Another of the longer sagas, that of the Inzdale 
mrai {Laaedoda saga), also gives the story of several 
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geQerations, but in more than one respect presents a 
marked contrast to Egil's saga. It is less connected, 
^ confused in its chronology, obviously fictitious in a 
number of its details, and exhibits a late romant ic 
t^lB^whicb is at variance with the true saga-style. 
Ite latter feature is especially noticeable in vhat must 
I be regarded as the central part of the story — ^that 
I relating to Ejartan and GuBrdn. This, however, is 
not reached till nearly the middle of the saga, which 
begins with the days of Harald the Fairhaired and 
the settlement of Iceland. Then it tella of Hddiuld, 
a son of one of the settlers, who bought a bondmaid 
in Norway and took her out to Iceland with him. It 
was only when her bod Olaf was two years old, that 
Hiiekuld discovered she was really an Irish princess, 
whose name was Melkorka. When he grew up, Olaf 
went to Ireland and visited his gruid&therMyr^jartan 
(= Muircheartach in Irish), but returned to Iceland 
after the latter's death and finally took up his abode 
j at QjarBarholt in Laxdale. Then comes the account 
/ of Gutfrdn, daughter of Osriir, the iairest woman 
I in Iceland, whose successive marriages left her still 
[ a young woman at the time when 6laf s son, Ejartan, 
had grown to manhood. The story of these two 
really occupies but a small part of the saga, but its 
romantic character and its tragic ending make, it 
stfmd out clear and distinct above everything else in 
t^e narrative. The situation is to a great extent the 
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flame as in the sagas of Ounnlaug and Bjom, but is 
reodered macb more striking b; the strong character 
of GuSnin herself, compared with whom Helga and 
Oddn^ are weak and colourless. In the later part of 
the eaga the defects in its composition become more 
marked ; the fictitious element is very obTious, and 
defies all chronology. Bnt while Laxdoela most in 
some respecte be regarded more as a historical novel 
than history, there can be no question of its great 
merits as a s^;a, and it well deserves the high esteem 
in which it has been held in Iceland and which it has 
won in other countries. 

Of a different type from these district and fiunily 
sg^as is that of Grettir the Strong, which, with the 
exception of a few chapters at the beginning and 
end, deals entirely with the life and fortunes of the 
famous outlaw, especially during the years from 1010 
to 1031. In respect of his long outlawry Grettir was 
even more famous than Gisli, but his character is less 
attractive and his hard &te less touching, nor is Jt 
certain jiow far thg jaea can be accepted as giving a 
SwBuonal account 01^ the man arid'hlTexploits. It 
\a clKurly'a pretty "Tate work, written by an author of 
considerablestnii' Whtise ubjBCt'fffbbaBIy ' was to com- 
poBtj a (tUrtl '(St entertainment rather than of serious ( 
This enabTes'him to invest his hero with a 
rfStUantilc interest ; Grettir is distinguished 
aboVe aD "hy hia strength and endurance, has a 
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/cheerful disposition in the midst of tdl hie mis- 
/ fortunes, and ia ever ready with a short and pithy 
C^roTerb. The incidents wtdch stand out most clearly 
in the saga, hoTever, are mainly those which have no 
original connexion with Grettir, thou^ it may be 
doubtful whether the author or popular tradition 
first brought tliem into relation with him. Chief 
I among these is the tale of Gi&m, one of the most virid 
"--) and impressive ghost-stories in an; mediaeval litera- 
X ture. Considerable interest also attaches to the 
^y adventure with the troll-wife and the giant, in which 
^ there are obvious resemblances to the much earlier 
r story of Beowulf and Qrendel. The concluding 
chapters, which tell how Grettir was avenged in 
Constantinople, are also an adaptation of a coinmoD 
\ medieeval tale, part of which is found in the romance 
' of Sir Tristrem. Even setting aside these episodes, 
however, the story of Grettir's adventures is interesting 
and varied, and the account of his later days in 
Drangey forms a fitting climax to the whole. On 
account of Grettir's wanderings during his nine- 
teen years outlawry the saga touches upon many 
different parts of Iceland, and requires a considerable 
knowledge of Icelandic topography for the clecu' 
understanding of some parte of it. The verses, of 
which there are many in the saga, are mostly spuriona 
and of little value. 

The longest uid the most &mouB of all these 
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Bagas is that of Kj&l, which easily holds the place of 
pre-eminence among them, although critical investi- 
gations have shown that several serious chaises may 
be made against it as a record of facts. In its 
existing form it is comparatively late, and is clearly a 
composite work, joined together with some skill, but 
showing distinctly the diverse materials out of which 
it has been built up. Although taking its name from 
Nj^ it begins with a section, occupying more than a 
third of the whole work, in which the real hero is 
Qnnnu* of HliSarendL It is commonly supposed that 
this portion represents an originally distinct Gunjiara 
saga, which I^ probably been worked over and 
expanded by the insertion of fictitious adventures 
and spurious verses. Except for the personality of 
Nj41, who plays the part of Gunnar's faithful friend 
and adviser, tJiis section has no real unity with the 
main part of the saga, which begins with chapter 82. 
The subject of this is briefly the troubles which the 
sons of Nj&l brought upon themselves and their 
&ther, till in the end their numerous enemies, headed 
by Flosi, surprised and burned them all in their home 
at Bergthdrrfivol in the year 101 1. Njil's aon-in-law, 
EL&ri, succeeded in Mcaping from the &te which 
overtook the others, and the last third of the saga 
gives a fall account of the steps taken by him and 
others to avenge the death of his kinsfolk. In the 
end E&ri and Flosi were reconciled, and the story 
6— s 
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ends somewhat abraptl; with the latter's duappear- 
ance at eea. Even in the two later sectiona of the 
aaga there are portions which do not originally 
belong to it, and more or less iotemipt the progress 
of the narrative. One of these is a fiill acconnt of 
the introdaction of Christiaoity into Iceland; another 
is a consideraUe portion of what mnst hare been a 
Brjdms sagct, or a history of the Irish king Brian 
Bom, who fongbt the battle of Clontarf against the 
Scandinaviiuis in 1014. It is here that the famous 
poem is preserved which Gray paraphrased in his 
' Fatal Sisters.' In addition to these, there are other 
minor passages which are probably late additions to 
the story, some of them giving impressive glimpses 
of Bupemataral occurrences ; how far these were 
really believed in by the writer or his contemporaries, 
it is now impossible to decide. The process l:^ which 
the saga as a whole was brought to its present form 
is also a mere matter of conjecture ; it seems jn^tty 
certain, however, tliat the part of the saga relating to 
Nj41 and his sons is more ori^al and of earlier date 
than that of which Qunnar is the hera 

Whatever the historical value of the story may be, 
Nj41'b saga stands unrivalled in several respects. The 
characters of all the leading persons, bot^ men and 
V women, are brought out with masterly skill, not by 
any attempt at description or analysis on the part of 
the writer, but by the simple account of liieir own 
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vords and actions. SceneB like Gunnar's last defence 
Id hia house at HlitSarendi, Euid the burning of Nj&l'a 
homestead, hare few pturallels in Icelandic saga- 
writing ; and in man; of the minor episodes the 
author's skill is equally erident The saga is also of 
great impodnnce for the interest in legal matters 
which it everywhere displays, and for the light it 
conseqaently throws upon the history of Icelandic 
law. By its contents and styl^ as well as by its 
length, NJdta is amply entitled to the place of honour 
which has been unanimously assigned to it among tiie 
BOgaa of &mou8 Icelanders. 

§ iiL Eeelesiagticai Sagas. The formal acceptance 
of Christianity by the Icelandic community, in the 
year 1000 A.i>., marked an important point in the 
history of the island, and its significance in this 
respect is fully recognized in many of the s^ias. 
Although the new religion could not be expected to 
produce an immediate change in the character of the 
Icelanders, and to remove all at once the personal 
and fiunily feuds which had mariced the heathen 
period, its influence was not long in making itself felt 
in this direction. It is significant that of all the sagas 
which hare been named in the two preceding sections, 
only a few relate entirely to events later than 1000, 
whUe by 1030 the material for saga-making had 
practically come to an end. For fully a century after 
this Iceland ei^<^ed a period of almost complete 
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peace, and the minda of the leading men were largely 
directed towards the fresh interesta introduced by the 
new itdth. It ia not surprising, therefore, that when 
IcelEuiders began to write down everytlung relating 
to their past history, they carefully collected the £eu;tB 
connected with the bringing of the CbristJan Mth to 
their remote island, and then continued the history 
of the new religion to their own times. Even in Ari'a 
lelendingorbdk the ecclesiastical interest is strikingly 
predominant, more than half of the little book being 
given up to thia theme. He relate with special 
fulness tlie introduction of Christianity and the names 
of the first bishops, and aketcbes the careers of the 
bishops Isleif and Gizur, the former of whom died in 
1080 and the latter in 1118. 

The same ground is covered by the much fuller 
account in Kriaini saga, which is partly based on 
Ari, but expanded by information from other sources. 
It opens with the story of how Thorvald the Wide- 
faring and the bishop FriRrek vainly tried to convert 
the Icelanders, and then recounts the incidents con- 
nected with Thangbrand's highly militant missionary 
campaign, which also failed of attaining much success. 
The final eflbrts of 6laf Tryggvason, and the notable 
scene at the Althingi, are then folly related; after 
this the work ends somewhat rapidly with matter 
copied from Ari relating to Isleif and Gizur. A fuller 
and more ori^nal account of the mission of FriSrek 
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is found ID the short sciga of Thorvalcl, which appears 
to be a translation of a Latin account by the monk 
Gaonlaug (c. 1200), 

Of Isleif and Giznr there are also accounts in the 
book called Htmffrvaka, written about or soon after 
1200, and so named by it« author because he hoped 
that it might ' wake hunger ' in ita readers to know 
more about the great and pious men whose careers 
he relates. After tlie liv^ of thrae two there follow 
those of three later bishops, the last of whom died in 
1176; all are told E^ter the same model, in a simple 
unpretentious style, which together with the seneible x 
preface givee a very iavourable idea of the character 
c£ the author, whose personality ia unknown. Where 
Hvngrvaka ends, the eccieeiasticat history is taken 
Up by separate sagas of several bishops, three of 
whom held the older see of Sk41holt in the south of 
Iceland, and other three that of H61ar in the north. 
The bishops of Sk41holt thus commemorated are 
Thorlik (-fnflS), Pil (t 1211), and Ami (f 12»8): 
those of H6Iar are J6n (t U21), GuBmuud (f 1237) 
and Lam^ntius (t 1331). The saga of J6n was origin- 
ally written in Latin by Gunnlaug, a monk of 
Thingeyrar (see pp. 81 — 2), but is preserved in two 
Icelandic versions. Those of Thorl^ P&l, GuSmund, 
and Ami, are the work of contemporaries who were 
well acquainted with their respective careers; there 
are two forms of ThorUk's saga, and a later one of 
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Gut&Dund waa written in Latin abont 1346, but has 
come down only in an Icelandic translation. The life 
of lAurentius was written about 1350 by an intimate 
friend, Einar Haflisason. 

These liTes of biehops {Biehupa abgur) vary greatly 
in interest and value according to the subject and 
the author; some of them contain many intereeting 
V passages, and excellent delineatione of character, 
but their general effect is less attractive and their 
contents less distinctive than those of the sagas 
already dealt with. For the most part the narrative 
is drawn out to a greater length than the matter 
requires, and this diffuseness ia apt to develope into 
tediousneas and dulneas. Hence the bulk of the 
Biskupa aiigw is somewhat out of proportion to their 
merits, if tbey are compared with the tiest productions 
of Icelandic literature, but the lack of tliem would 
leave a serious gap in the history of the country. 

§ iv. Sagas of hii^r tijnea. For about three- 
quarters of the eleventh century little is known of 
the civil history of Iceland beyond what can be learned 
from the lives of the bishoiM. lo the twelfth century, 
\ however, a new period b^us, represented by a 
steadily increasing saga-literature, which differs from 
that already described only in respect of relating to 
events of more recent date, so that the details are 
usually fuller and the legendary element almost 
entirely absent The sagas covering this period, which 
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extends from 1117 to 1284, have not all been pre- 
served in tbeir original form ; some of them were at 
an early date employed in the fonnatioD of a com- 
posite work, now known by the title of Bturlunga 
saga, and are extant only as parts of that compilation. 
This coUective work is eo extensive (some 760 large 
octavo pages), and so fiill of complicated incidents, 
that it ie impossible here to give more than the barest 
outline of its contents. The earliest portion ia formed 
by a short saga of Thorgils and Haflisi, two chiefe in 
the north of Iceluid, who fell out with each other 
and were only reconciled with great difficnlty. The 
eventa related took place in the years 1117—31, and 
the saga contains some notable passages, such as the 
account of the wedding at Reykh61ar referred to on 
pi 17) and an interesting scene at the AlthingL 
There is every likelihood that the author had personal 
knowledge of the events he records, tlkongh the date 
of composition may be thirty or more years later. 

After this follows Sturlu saga, an account of some 
incidenta in the life of Btnrta Th^i^Sarson, the &ther 
of Snorri the historian. This begins with the year 
1148, and tells first of Sturla's quarrel with another 
chief, Einar Thorgilsson, which was ended in Sturla's 
&vour by a regular battle in 1171. The later part of 
the saga relates to troubles between Sturla and P&l 
of Reykjaholt; these were finally settled by the in- 
terposition of one of the greatest men of the time, 
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J6n LoptBBon, graodBon of Seemund SigfAaaoD, who 
also offered to take Snorri Storluson in fosterage. 
As the result of this, Snorri vas brought up at OddL 
The 8^a ends with a brief mention of Sturla's death 
in 1183, and was evidently written early in the nest 
centary by some one who had an intimate acquaintance 
with the fecte and endeavoured to state them in an 
impartial manner. 

The sections of Sturhvnga which follow upon this 
have been compiled from three separate worka The 
first two of these are the sagas of GuSmnnd the Good 
and Gul!mand the Dear. The former is an account 
of the career of GnSmund Arason (mainly from 1180) 
down to the time when he was elected bishop and set 
out on his voyage to Norway to be consecrated (1202). 
The compiler has here copied, with some abridgement, 
from the ' priest-saga ' of GuSmund, the original and 
fuller form of which has been preserved and is printed 
among the Biskupa g&gwr. The other saga, not found 
elsewhere, deals with events which took place during 
the years 1 184 to 1300, and takes ite title {GtO^imdar 
saga dyra) from a chief in Eyjafirth in the north of 
Iceland. Certain troubles rose out of a question of 
inheritance, and culminated in the burning of one of 
the parties in his house, a scene which is minutely 
described. The whole story anticipates the disorders 
of the coming Sturluog period, and loses part of its 
interest by the multiplicity of the details. 
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The main part of 8twrhmga oonsiBts of the 
Idendinga saga written by Stnrlb ThiirfiarBon (bom 
1214, dieid 1284), and conunences witli Uie death of the 
earlier Sturla in 118a From 1203 to 1237 a con- 
aiderable part of the narrative is concerned with 
Bishop OuSmuad, with whom are also connected two 
independent eagas of some value. One of these is 
the saga of Hn^ Sveint^omaBon, of Eyrr in Amar- 
firth in the nortJi-west of Iceland; this r^tes to a 
period extending from about 1190 to 1213. Hrafb is 
deecribed in terms which recall heroes of the older 
time like Qunnar in Nj&l's saga ; he was not onl; a 
good archer and athlete, bat a skilled craftsman, leech, 
lawyer, and poet. In consequence of a tow, he went 
on a pilgrimage to Canterbury, and there offered to 
St Thomas the tusks of a walrus caught in D^rafirtb. 
Before returning to Iceland, he also visited the shrine 
of St Qilee near Aries, and that of St James in Spain, 
and even went as &r as Rome. At a later date (in 
1202) he accompanied OoSmund, the bishop-elect, 
when the latter went to Norway for consecration 
The voyage, which is fully described, was a very 
stormy one, and for some time the ship was in con- 
siderable danger among the Hebrides. The voyagers 
had also some trouble with Olaf, the Norse king of 
the Hebrides, who tried to exact heavy anchorage- 
dues fivm theuL In the later part of the saga the 
interest centres in dissensions which arose between 
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Hrafn and Thorvald Snorrason in Vatnafirth, who 
finally came upon him unexpectedly, forced him out 
of hia house b; setting fire to it, and pat bim to death. 
This and some otiier erente rektted in the saga were 
preceded by viu-ious dretuns and portents, of wfaicb 
particiUsrs are given with great minuteness. The 
author was evidently a contemporary and friend of 
Hrafh, and the saga must have been written not loqg 
after the latter'a death ; only the later part of it is 
copied into Stmiimga, the earlier parts of it have 
been preserved in the saga of Bishop GaSmund. 

The other saga connected with GuSmund, but not 
included in Sturhmga, is that of Aroo Hjorleifsson. 
Through a relative, who was a fiuthful adherent of 
the bishop, Aron was at an early age drawn into the 
conflict between Gutsmund and Sighvat Sturloson, 
and took a prominent part in the fighting which went 
on in the year 1322. The attack made by the bishop's 
party on H^lar, and the return assault upon them 
in Grimeey, are extremely well told. After a gallant 
defence Aron succeeded in escaping, tiiongh severely 
wounded, and for some time wandered about, or 
remained in hiding, with occasional hair-breadth 
escapee. In the end he was able to reach Norway, 
and from there went on a pilgrihiage to Jerusalem. 
On his return he attained to great fiivour with King 
H&kon, and had an opportunity of showing his gene- 
rosity by rendering assistance to ThiiH kakali, the 
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l»other of his greatest enemy, Sturta Sigfavatoson. 
Twice he revisited Iceland, but ended his days in 
Norway (in 1255), and was hononred at his burial 
with a high encomium from the king himBelf. Of all 
these later sagas, that of Aron has most of the old 
ainrit in it, and is leas marred by superfioity of detiul 
than any of the others. 

The real ItOendinga saga of Sturla may be said 
to &11 into two parts, the first and shorter of which 
contains the events from 1202 to 1242, the year after 
the slaying of Snorri Sturloson. The second part, 
although much the longer, deals with a shorter period 
and ends with the year 1262. The interpolations in 
the first part have been fdready indicated; tiiose in 
the second are even more eztensiTe, and include 
sagas of TlaAtV kakali (1242—50), of the brothers 
of Svinafell (1248—52), and of Tborgils skar«i (mainly 
ISSa — 58); It is thus a little difficult to decide how 
much of tiie coUectiou is the genuine work of Sturla, 
and some have even held that only the first part is 
from his hand. Whatever the facts may be as to its 
constituent parts, Stwrhmga toga as a whole is a 
work of great interest and value, both on historical 
and literary grounds. To appreciate and understand 
it fully, however, requires long and careful study, 
and it is only certain portions that can be read witii 
the same epjoyment as most of the sagas relating to 
the earlier period. This is partly due to the blending 
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of 8o many distinct narratiTeB, by whicli the aequence 
of each is rendered less obviouB, and partly to ezceeB 
of detail, eepecially in respect of the number of 
persons nuned. From the historical point of view, 
however, this abundance of detail is a merit rather 
than a feult ; and it is to a minate interest in persons 
and things that the greater part of Icelandic literature 
is directly due. On the literary side, i6rtor7u«j)ra serves 
to bring into prominence several defecte which are 
really present in most of the Icelandic sagas, thou^ 
in very varying degreea One of these is a want of 
Tariety in tlie sulyects ; there is apt to be a sameness 
in the sources of the disputes, and in the fitting 
which arises out of them. The motives of action are 
often insufficiently explained; sometimes they are 
only to be discovered by observing closely the fiunily 
relationship between the different persona. The task 
of keeping these clearly in the mind, and of distin- 
guishing one person from another, is at times rendered 
difficult by the similarity of the names (as Thorgeir, 
Thorgrim, Thoigils^ To these may be added the 
difficulties of genealogy and geography which have 
already been mentioned (p. 37). l%at in spite of 
tiiese disadvantages so many of the Icelandic sagas 
must be rec<^iKed as works of exceptional merit is 
one of the strongest teetimonies to the literary skill 
of their authors. 
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CHAPTER IV 

HISTORICAL SAOAS RELATING TO NOHWAT 
AND OTHER NORTHERN LANDS 

In the first chapter some indication has been 
given of Uie continuous interest which the Icelandic 
settlers and their deecendante maintained in the 
aflairs of their old home-land, Korway, and of the 
way in which Icelanders who had been abroad were 
constantly bringing home news of what was taking 
place there and in other countries near at band. 
When the practice of writing down the sagas arose, 
it was to be expected that all the information which 
had thus accumulated should receive attention, and 
as a matter of fact ^b eaga-writers were as diligent 
in recording this foreign historical matter as in pre- 
serving the traditions of their own islan^ Cin this, 
as in other things, it was . An Thorp ilaaoD who led the 
way. The first version of T^islslendinga-bifk contained 
'lives of kings,' which he omitted in the abridgement 
No donbt these accounts were very brief, and perhaps 
more chronological t^an historical, but it is clear 
that they served in some respects as a groundwork 
for later writ^£~ These frequently cite An as their 
authority, and sometimes aJao quote his contemporary 
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Saomund, whose views occasionally differed &om those 
of his friend. 

As we have seen in the previous chapter, all the 
sagas of early Icelanders are the work of unknown 
authors, and the seaue thing is true of much of the 
eaga-writing which deals with the a^ra of Norway. 
Here, however, the names of a few authors are known, 
and from the knowledge thus attainable it is easier 
to see how the work of making a full and continuous 
histpTy of Norway was carried on. It was really a 
long process, effected only by degrees and with the 
help of the successive work done by a number of 
writerB. 

About the middle of the twelfth century lived 
Eirik (Mdaaoa, of whom little is known except that 
he spent a good part of his life in Norway. He 
made use of bis stay there to collect, from reliable 
authorities, information about the events of Nor- 
wegian history from 1130 onwards, and out of this 
he wrote a work which apparently came down to the 
dealJi of King Ingi in 1161. This book, which for 
acme unknown reason bore the name of Hryggja/r- 
styiki or 'back-piece,' has not come down in its 
original form, but parte of it are preserved in later 
works dealing witiii the same period. The names of 
some of Eirik's chief informante are recorded, and it 
is mentioned that in many cases they bad been eye- 
witnesses of the events they described to him. 
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Somewhat later in tiie same centar; lived Karl 
Jiioman, who in 1169 became abbot of the monastery 
at Thingeyrar in the north of Iceland, but rescued 
thai, office in 1181, and went to Norway in 1185. 
There he attached himself to King Sverrir, and in 
coosequenca came to write the life of that ruler. lo 
the prologue to the aaga it ia stated that a consider- 
able part of it was written under Sverrir's own super- 
vision, evidently the portion covering the years 1177 
to 1184. The remainder (down to 1202) was derived 
^m the accounts of reliable authoriti^ often eye- 
witnesses, and the work was no doubt completed in 
Iceland, to which Karl had returned ; he was again 
abbot at Thingeyrar for some time, but resigned in 
1207 and died in 1213. Sverrit saga is a remark- 
ably good piece of writing, and iu the earlier portion 
there are clear traces of the king's own vigorous 
personality. 

These two writers, Eirlk and Karl, were thus deal- 
ing with events of contemporary history, in which 
tradition had no part to play. Others, however, 
directed their attention to matters of more ancient 
date, and endeavoured to collect the sagas of the 
earlier kings of Norway. Two of these were monks 
of Thingeyrar, Odd Snorrason and Gunnlaug Leilsson. 
The former of these wrote (about 1190) a life of 
King 6laf Tryggvason in Latin; the original is lost, 
but there exists the greater part of an Icelandic 
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translation made not long after the composition of 
thework itBelf. Odd'swork a nota&rourable specimen 
of the historical saga, being fiill of monkish tales and 
legends, micritically accepted and unskilfull; put 
together. He knew the work of Ssemund and Ari, 
however, and his own book was of some value to later 
writers. Gunnlaug, who died in 1218 or 1219, was 
probably younger than Odd; he was considered one 
of the most learned men of his time, and was eepecially 
a good Latin scholar. He also wrote a life of 01^ 
Tryggvason, portions of which have been preserved 
in later compilations. His saga appears to have been 
much fuller, and better arranged, than that of Odd, 
but it ia doubtful whether any higher place can be 
assigned to him as a historian. 

While these are the only anthors of t^e period 
who can be distinguished by nune in this department 
of saga-writing, it is clear that before 1200 a number 
of other sagas relating to the kings of Norway had 
assumed a written form. The exact character of 
these cannot now be clearly made out, but it is 
obvious that the information they contained was 
largely utilized in subsequent works. Of one early 
saga, relating to King 6iaS the Saint, some fragments 
have accidentally been recovered, and show that it 
had considerable merit 

In contrast to these historical or legendary accounts 
of single kings, or of short periods in the history of 
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Nrarway, a denre Boon manifeeted itaelf for a more 
continuous oarratire on this theme. Ari'a work may 
have helped to suggest the procedure, but the idea of 
a coDoected history of Norway, on the basis of the 
kings' lives, would very natundly have arisen in any 
case. More than one attempt to aatis^ the desire 
was actually mada One of the earliest and briefest 
of these, now known by the name of Affrip (com- 
pendium) (^ Ndrega hommga so^m, contains an 
account of the kings of Norway from H&lfdan the 
Black in the ninth centnry down to 1177. It is 
pardy an abridgement of older aagas, and partly 
based on independent information, and was evidently 
written about 1190. The coodse nature of the work 
excludes the possibility of great literary merit, and 
its historical value is somewhat unequal, but the 
author has taken paina with chronology, and shows 
an obvious interest in some aspects of popular tradi- 
tion. On account of this, as well as by its early date, 
the compilation is of some importance. 

A more ambitious work of the same kind is one 
that now goes under the name of FetgrsMnna (fair 
skinX so called from the el^iant binding of one of the 
two copies which existed in the seventeenth century : 
these have perished by fire (ezc^t a small fragment 
of one), but paper copies survive. This also begins 
with H&lfdan the Black and goes down to 1177; like 
Affrip, it is partly founded on earlier writings and 
e— a 
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partly ori^naL Throughout the work the author 
exhibits a special fondness for quoting old verses 
and poeiuB, some of which are preserved nowhere 
else; the most valuable in diis respect is the poem 
telling bow King Eirik, who had fallen in battle, was 
received by Odin in ValhalL The narrative is full 
and fi-ee from digressions, and many of the more 
striking incidents are well related. The writer was 
obviously an Icelander, but it is also clear that the 
work was written in Norway ; ita date has been 
coigectured to be about 1230 — (0. 

Another valuable compilation, probably a little 
earlier in date, is that contained in the manuscript 
known as Morkmskinna (rotten skinX which contains 
foil accounts of the kings of Norway from Magnus 
the Oood, and probably went down as far as 1177, 
but the end is now wanting. Its principal contents 
are thus the sagas of Magnus and of Harald harKr^i, 
of Magnos berfoett, and of Sigurd, who went as for as 
Jerusalem and so received the name of Jdrsala^ari. 
The few other sagas it contains are much shorter and 
of minor interest. Throughout the work numerous 
verses are cited, and the text of these is remarkably 
good. Morkinakinna is fJso noteworthy for the 
number of short stories of Icelanders which are 
interpolated here and there in the course of the 
narrative, and sometimes interrupt rather awkwardly 
the sequence of events. In themselves, howevw. 
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theae theettir, as they are called (see p. 59^ ara of 
great interest, and many of them are excellently 
told. 

Aboat the same time that this collection vas made, 
there was aiao written the most fomoog recension of } 
the lives of Norwegian kings, that which now goes by \^ 
the name of Heimakringla, from the words with which ^\ 
it commences. This was the work of Snorri Storluaon , 
(1178 — 1241X and holds a unique place in Icelandic ) 
literature not only for ite historical value but for its j 
surpassing litemry merit In the prologue Snorri 
indicates the main sources upon which he relied — 
the statements of learned men, the poems of the skalds 
(see p. 11), and the writings of An Thorgilsson. He 
begins his narrative in prehistoric times with an 
account of Odin and the other gods, regarded as \ 
kings and chiefe, and theu goes on with the line of j 
the YnglingB at Uppsala, from whom the Norwegian \ 
royal line was believed to have descended. Through- \ 
out this section copious use is made of the old poem .' 
Tnglinga-tal, the author of which lived in the time ! 
of Hitfald the Fairhaired. Then follow the sagas of i 
the successive kings of Norway, from H^fdan the . 
Black down to the fall of King Eystein in 1 1 77. The I 
mtyority of the sagas are comparadvely short, the i 
great exception being that of Olaf Haraldsson (Olaf j 
tiite Baint), which takes up about three-eighths of the 
wholes and is sometimes found as a separate work. Of 
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I tibe others, the longest toe those of 6laf Tryggvason 
\aDd Harald harOr^i Bat whether short or lon^ the 
} in Snorri's versiona are distinguished by the 
utmost cleaniesg in thought and expression. A sound 
f istorical sense enabled him to seize upon the essential 
toints of the story, and to discard what was tririal or 
ictitious, while his skill in the use of lai^;uage (an art 
which he had studied closely) gives his narrative a 
nmpUcity combined with precision and strength that 
3 rare in the literature of any country. 

Snorri's Heimgkrmglo, presents in a conrenient 
' form a connected, though condensed, history of 
sNorway down to the year 1177' The further history 
of that country is related in Sverris saga already 
mentioned, and in an anoaymoos account of the 
events which took place irom 1203 to 1317, troublous 
years during which the two factions of the Bsglar and 
Birkibeinar warred with each other. During these 
years the yonng Hdkon H&konsrson was growing up, 
and in 1217 b^^ his long reign, which lasted down 
to 1263. It was in the latter year that Sturla 
Th6rtlarson, the son of Snorri's brother and author 
of the Idendmga $aga already mentioned, came to 
Norway. King H&kon had sailed on that expedition 
to Scotland firom which he never returned, bat 
Sturla gained great fovonr with his son and suc- 
cessor Magnne, and was subsequently commissioned 
by him to write the late king's life (see p. 18). This 
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work, written within tbe next year or bo, ig both long 
and extremal; minate in its details, while its his- 
torical accuracy is necessarily very great, as the 
events related were so recent and means of acquiring 
the best information abounded. The old saga^tyle, 
however, is still maintained, even to the insertion of 
verses by Sturla himself and by his brother 01a£ At 
a later date Sturla also wrote the life of King Magnus, 
but only fragments of this remain ; it fbnna the last 
saga of the Norwegian kings, and brou^t the history 
of Norway down to the year 1280. From Ari to 
Sturla there is thus a period of more than a century 
and a half, during which Icelanders were diligently 
committing to writing all that they could learn of the 
past and present history of Norway, and so succeeded 
in presenting an unbroken record covering more than 
foor centuries, the greater part of which would other- 
wise be shrouded in obscurity. 

Although the real composition of the older lives 
of Norwegian kings was over by 1230 or so, Icelandic 
scribes during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
continued to work away at the materials already 
furnished, and especially to expand the original by 
insertions of various kinds. One of the latest and 
worst examples of this is the great Flatey-book, 
written towards the end of the fourteenth century, in 
which whole sagas are broken up for insertion here [ 
and there in the lives of the kings, so that the mtun ; 
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murative ia often inteimpted by a long series of each 
interpolationa. In one respect the practice waa a 
fortunate one ; it has been the means of preserving 
many pieces of saga-writing which are not fonnd 
elsewhere in a separate fDrm, and would probably 
have disappeared altogether if they had not been 
utilized in this manner. 

One interesting saga which has thus been pre- 
served in the Flatey-book is that relating to the 
Feeroes (Fcereyinga saga), which is mainly the story 
of Sigmund Breatisson and of his chief enemy and 
rival Thr&nd of Gata. Sigmund, who had spent the 
greater part of his early life in Norway, and was 
instrumental in bringing the Fffiroese to accept 
Christianity, was finally overcome by Thr&nd and his 
supporters, and was murdered on the beach of 
SutSrey, which he had reached by a remarkable feat 
of swimming. The remainder of the saga is chiefly 
a record of fighting and attempts at peace-making 
between the rival parties, and ends with the death of 
Thr4nd, some time afterlOSO. Although the traditions 
on which the saga is baaed must have been collected 
in the Fseroee, or at least from men belonging to 
these islands, it is quite clear that the author was an 
Icelander, who probably composed the work about 
1200. It appears to have been preserved in a fiurly 
complete form, and has considerable literary merit ; 
some portions are evidently conventional fiction, bat 
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tJie greater part has all the marks of being; genuine 
tradition. 

Another saga copied into the Flatey-book, bat 
found also in a separate form in other mantiscripte, 
is that of the Orkney Earls {Ja/ria setga or Orhieyinga 
aaga\ This gives the history of the islands (luid 
incidentally something of Scottish history) from the 
first coming of the Norsemen in the ninth century 
down to about the year 1160. The Tarious sections 
difibr in length and interest according to the per- 
sonality of the earl they deal with, and the most 
important of these are liiorflon, Rognvald Bn^sason, 
Mi^ue the Saint (killed in 1116) and Rognvald kalL 
Hie account of the latter is very fiill and of great 
interest, as he was not only a man of many ac- 
complishments (funong other things a good skald) 
bnt had a striking career, and made a voyage to the 
Holy Land which is described with much detail 
The saga, which is of great length, must have been 
written in Iceland about 1200, but the materi^s for 
it may have been gathered mainly in the Orkneys 
themselTcs, as Icelanders were frequent visitors to 
the islands, and Icelandic poets attached themselves 
to several of the earls. The mass of information 
contained in the saga, however, is a striking example 
of the zeal and diligence with which the Icelandic 
historians carried out their investigations, wherever 
it was possible to do bo. 
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The only other Dorthem country about wbicb 
special aagae were composed was Denmark. The 
history of the early Danish kings, the descendants of 
Sbjold, was told in Si^Sldnnga aaga, which was 
almost entirely of a legendary character ; this existed 
as late as the seTenteentb century, but is now known 
only in a Latin epitome. The later history, &om 
Harold Gormsson in tbe tenth century down to about 
1190, is contained in Knydinga toga, a compilatioD 
which appears to date from tbe second half of tiie 
thirteenth century. ConsideraUe parts of this were 
evidently derived from the works c^ previous writers, 
but a certfun amount, especially in tbe later portion, 
must have been baaed on oral information. Ibe lives 
of the earUer kings are treated very briefly, but the 
narrative becomes much fiiller witb the accession of 
EoAt the Saint, who became king in 1080. In respect 
of historical accuracy the s^a as a whole stands very 
high, and at times touches upon the history of 
England and other countries as well as that of 
Denmark. 

A very remarkable sagst relating partly to Denmark 
and partly to Norway is that of the vikings of 
Jdmsborg {Jdmgvfkinga saga), which exists in several 
versions. In its longer form there is a certain amount 
of introductory matter, relating to the kings Gonn 
and Harald ; this has no real connexion witb the 
proper sul^ect of the saga, which is the foundation 
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and hiBtoty of the rikiDg atronghold at Wollin in 
Pommem, eoding in the noauccessfol attack made by 
the vikingB upon Earl H&koD of Norway in the year 
986 or 987. There ib much in the saga that is 
fictitious or exaggerated, but the main outlines have 
a hiBtorical basis. Not a few Icelanders took part in 
the great battle in which H&kon crushed the vikings, 
and the subsequent traditions relating to this must 
have been baaed for the most part on their accouDts, 
and on the verses composed by some of them. As a 
piece of story-telling JdmeviHnga saga takes a high W 
place, the account of the battle being particularly 1 
powerful and impresBiva 

The survey given in this chapter can convey only 
a sli^t idea of the great extent of the writings 
mentioned in it, and of the immense amount of 
historical matter they contain. Many of the separate 
sagas extend to hnndreds of pages, and are full of 
precise details as to persons, places, and eventa The 
more these are studied, the more marvellous it seems 
that such a mass of minute information could have 
been collected, remembered, and finally committed to 
writing, by men whose native land lay so &r away 
from the countries in which the events had taken 
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IffTTHIOAL AND SOMAHTIO SAGAS 

As baa been pointed out in the firat chapter, 
saga-telling was employed in Iceland as a metuis of 
entertainment as well as of instruction, and for the 
former purpose fiction vas as interesting as fnct^ or 
might even be received with greater faTour by an 
ordinary audience. It is not surprising, then, that 
beside the a^^ which are more or less baaed upon 
historic fects there also exist many which are nuunly 
or entirely destitute of such a foundation. It is also 
nataral that in the later period of saga-writing the 
number of these should greatly increase, for while 
historic persons and events were a subject whidi in 
the end could be exhausted, there were no such 
limits to the imagination of the inventive writer. 
Very soon, too, a knowledge of foreign romancee 
came in, and opened up new possibilities in the 
realm of fiction, which were so diligently cultivated 
that this type of saga latterly threatened to anpersede 
all historical writing. 

A considerable number of these sagas, evidently 
representing one of the earliest types of Icelandic 
fiction, relate to persons belonging to the prehistoric 
period of Norway or the other Scandinavian countries. 
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To a certain extent tiiey have a strong similari^ to 
each other, most of them centring round some &mouB 
king or hero, who goes through a number of stocky 
adventures, of which the commonest are combats! 
with rikings, berserks, or j^ts, and the opening of j 
grave-mounds in search of treasure. In most of diem, 
however, there are more distinctive incidents, some- 
times of a Btrikiug character, and often cleverly told. 
In the majority, too, the language is extremely good 
and idiomatic, and shows clearly that these sf^;a8 s^ 
belong to the classical period of Icektndic literature. 
There is every probability that most of them were 
written in the west of Iceland, where the literary 
tradition was strongest and best 

The close connexion between some of these Bt^:as 
and the traditions of Icelandic families is illustrated 
by such examples as Hdlfe saga, a loosely-st^'ung 
narrative of which only a small part actually relates 
to King Hdlf himself. His bod, however, was the 
father of two prominent settlers in Iceland, from 
whom many distinguished men were descended. The 
disconnected character of the saga indicates pretty 
clearly that the writer was dealing with vague tra- 
ditions, and the nature of these shows that &ncy had 
played a considerable part in their formation. Thns 
King Hjorleif throws hie spear at a troll or giant and 
strikes him in t^ie eye ; on a voyage he sees rising 
out of the sea a great hill shaped like a man and 
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endowed with speech ; there ie brought to him a 
merman who can foretell the future, aud bo oa King 
R&\£, again, has a choeeQ band of warriors who are 
subject to strict regulations, probably modelled on 
those of the JdmsvikiDgB. There is much verse in 
the saga, as in many of the others, and it is often 
difficult to decide whether this is older than the 
prose or is due to the same author. These verses are 
usually in one of the simpler metres, and in various 
ways recall the poems of the Edda ; most of them 
express a cpirit of manly daring which is well in 
keeping with the style of the stories themselves. 

Other sagas which similarly link on with Icelandic 
geneal<^ee are those of Ketil hseng, Grim loCinkinna, 
and Orvar-Odd, who represent three generations of 
one fomily. Of the three, the longest and most cele- 
brated is Orvar-Odda saga, the hero of which was no 
doubt a real person, to whom all kinds of marvellous 
adventures are here attributed. In the beginning of 
the saga there is an interesting account of a witch, 
who foretells the fate of Odd, and his long story ends 
with the fulfilment of her prophecy. The fictitious 
character of the saga as a whole is perfectly obvious, 
and a number of Odd's adventures are of the most 
conventional kind, though not devoid of inventive 
power in the details. 

The district of Sogn in the west of Norway is 
represented by a saga, that of Fritstfajdf the bold. 
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which has become very well known through the 
poetical Teraion of it by the modero Swedish poet, 
Eaaias Tegn^r; of this poem a number of English 
translatioDa have been made. The saga ia mainly a 
love-story about FriStlg6f and Ingilyorg, and is attract- 
ively written, but haa not the slightest historici^ 
Talua There is much in it about a sanctuary sacred 
to the god Baldr, but there is little probability 
that this rests upon any real tradition. In the end 
FriCtlyif, who was only a yeoman's son, mairies 
Ingibjorg, overcomes all his enemies, and has a long 
and prosperous reign. 

It would be tedious to enumerate and describe all 
the oUier sagas of this type, which are coomionly 
knowii under the title of FomcUdargogur, or ' sagas 
of olden time,' and are sufficiently numerous to fill 
three substantial volumes (originally edited by Rafh 
in 1829 — 30, and reprinted with some changes in 
1886 — 6). Two or three, however, are deserving of 
notice. The saga of Srdif hraki, which relates to 
early Duiish and Swedish history, is interesting for 
the old traditions which have been utilized in it, 
though its present form is clearly late and marked by 
interpolations. Here occurs the story of Bi56var 
lyarU, which has obvious relations with some portions 
of the Old English poem of B4owuif; also the famous 
visit of Hr61f to the Swedish king ASils at Uppsala, 
and his stavwing of F^risvellir with gold in order to 
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delay his pnrsuera. The memory of another fomooB 
Dane is preserved in the saga of Bagnar lotSbrdk, so 
named from the shaggy trousers which he wore vhea 
be went to elay a monstrous snake. After Tarions 
other exploits, Ragnar, who had succeeded bis fother 
as king in Denmark, ventured to invade England, but 
was defeated by King Ella and thrown into a serpent- 
pit, where he perished. His death was subsequently 
avenged by his sons, one of whom had obtained land 
in England by the old device of the bull's hide cut in 
stripe, and thus became the founder of the town of 
London I A sepiuate short piece about Ragnar's sons 
is more genuine than the saga in its present form. 
There is also a poem from the twelfth century 
(Krdkumdl), professing to be the death-song of 
Ragnar, in which his Imttles are enumerated and an 
ideal of dauntless courage finely expressed. Iliis was 
one of the first pieces of 'Runic' poetry which became 
known in England, and ignorance of its real origin 
naturally caused much misunderstanding as to the 
general character of Old Northern skaldic verse. 

There is also some remarkable poetry in the early 
part of Hervart^ saga, which tells how Herviir, 
whose fiather Angant^ had &llen in battle in Stbisey, 
went to his grave-mound in order to recover the 
famous Bword Tyrfing, which had been buried with 
him. The later part of the saga chiefiy relates to 
HervQr's son, HeiSrek, and contains a curious contest 
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In riddles between him and another persoo, who is 
Odin in disguise. There are echoes of real tradition 
in the saga, though the fictitious element is the 
predominant on& 

In respect both of its contents and the mode of 
its composition Vohtmga saga has a very distinctive 
character, which calls for special mention. Its main 
suhject is an earl; form of the Nibelung legend, and 
it is chiefly based on a number of old poems, most of 
which are preserved in the collection known as the 
(poetic or elder) EJdda. The author, however, had 
access to varioos other sources, written or traditional, 
and by a combination of these with the poems has 
succeeded in presenting a connected narrative stretch- 
ing over several generations. The first personage of 
real importance in the story is King VSlsung, from 
whose descendants the aaga takes its name. These 
are especially the son of Vdlsung, Sigmund, and his 
sons, SinQ6tli and Signrd. The latter, bom after his 
fii^ther's death, is the hero of fiilly half of the saga; 
he is fostered by the smith B^n, kills the great 
dragon F&fhir and becomes possessor of his hoarded 
gold, delivers Brynhild from her charmed sleep and 
plights his troth to her, is led by guile to marry 
GuSnin instead, helps Gunnar to become the husband 
of Brynhild, and finally &Us a victim to her wrath 
at die deceit practised upon her. With his death, 
and that of Brynhild, the saga becomes the story of 
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GoUrda, who is oext married to Atli, king of tlie 
Huns, and reTenges on him the death of her broUierB, 
from whom he had vainly tried to obtain the f&tai 
board, now eunk in the Vhiae. Still another marriage 
awaited her, and the closing chapters tell of her 
daughter STanhild, trodden to death by horses, and 
of her sous slain in the act of revenging their sister. 
The whole story is skilfully pieced togetiier, and told 
in a style not unworthy of the matter, main^ because 
the writer had the fine heroic poems on which to 
model his lai^^uage ; but credit must also be given to 
him for his ability to use them with judgement and 
restraint Some passages may very weU be inter- 
polations, but on the whole the text has evidently 
been transmitted in much the same form as the 
author gave to ib 

A very different veruon of the Nibelung story 
forms part of an extensive work entitled 7%d(rti( 
aaga, whic^ has for its chief hero the &mous Dietrich 
of Bern, but includes many other legends which are 
but loosely connected with the main th«n& A very 
interesting and valuable prologue states that tioB 
saga was derived from German poems and storiei^ 
which were recited and told in exactly the same form 
throughout the whole of Saxony. In all probability 
it was in Korway that these were learned from Nortli 
German merchants, and there can be no doubt that 
it was an Icelander who wrote them down, some time 
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in the tliirteeDth ceotury. So Toluminons and com- 
plicated is the saga that no detailed account of it can 
be gir«i here; in addition to the vhole story of 
Kgurd and the Niflungs, which is told vith great 
fiilnesB, it contains Uiat of Velent (— Wetand) the 
amith and his rriatioos with King Niduog; tha« is 
aiao much about Attila both before aiKi aftn* his 
marriage with Orimhild. These and othw e^Uodes 
are ao extenaiTe that ThiOrik himself [days but a 
minor part throughout large portitms of the saga. 
In spite of ita intereat in relation to German heroic 
legend, which it evidently reproduces with great 
feithAiloess, the work as a whole tends to become a 
littile tedious from lack of variet; in the incidents; 
the description of fighting, between single c<Hnbatants 
ca-amues, is especially carried to excess. The language, 
in marked contrast to VSlswnga mga, is often of a 
ritetorical and inflated character, and clearl; in- 
flu«ioed by the style of foreign romances, though &r 
from displaying the worst features of these. 

In Norway, from at least 1 325 or so, these mnances 
had come into TOgoe under the patronckge of King 
H&kon, at whose instance some, if not most, of the 
existing translatJons were made. He is expressly 
named as tiaving commissioned the sagas of Tristram, 
tnmdated in 1236 by 'Brother Robert,' of Elis and 
Bosamunda by the same hand, of Ivent (= YvainX and 
of the mantle {M&Uuli saga), as well as a translation 
7— a. 
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of the laiB of Marie of France. In addition to these, 
there are sagas of Erec, of Percival, of Bevia of 
HamtOD, of Flovent, of Floras and Blancheflur, of 
I^trtalope, and some otbere. There ia also a Toluminoiu 
saga of CharlemE^e (K<M-Umutgn4s saga), the result 
of combining a number of translations of French or 
Latin originals. These prose tranaladons of Old 
French poems show considerable skill in adaptii^ 
the foreign matter to ScandinaTian circumstances 
and ideas, and as a rule avoid anything like servile 
and verbal reproduction of the originate. At the 
same time they introduced a style and spirit vhich 
were at variance with the best type of Icelandic saga- 
writing, but which rapidly came into &TOur in Iceland 
and had a pernicious influence. The great popularity 
of these romances, and of ThiVrii» saga, was evidently 
responsible in a high degree for the decline in literary 
taste and in sobriety of judgement which becomes 
more and more marked after the close of the claseical 
period. Their influence is also seen in a large number 
of sagas directly modelled upon them, which appear 
to hare been written from about 1400 onwards, and 
are for the most part lifeless variations of a few 
conveDtional themes. As in the poorer q)ecimens of 
Fomaidarsdgva', single inddents or episodes may be 
fiurly well told or exhibit some originality, but as 
a rule these sagas are merely tedious both in matter 
and in language. They were, however, extremely 
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popular, asid many of them were sabsequently turned 
into metr^ usually with elaborate rhymes; the eete 
of poema {umluced in tliis way are known in Icelandic 
by the name of rimur, and form in tbemselTes an 
ezteneiTe and curious branch of literature. 

There are two short sagas, of a di^rent type from 
those just mentioned, which are worUiy of brief 
notice. Both are ai^as of travel, but in other ree{>ect8 
thej hare little resemblance to each other. One is 
tibe ea^ of Tngrar the Wide-iaring, a chief of Swedish 
origin, and tells of the strange adventures whidi be, 
(md Bubseqaently bis son Svein, encountered in 
unknown r^ons of Russia. At the end there is a 
very drcmuBtantial statement as to the authority for 
tbe story, but there can be little doubt that this is 
pure inrention, and that the saga has no faistorical 
Talue. This is still more evident in that of Glrfk the 
Wide-faring, who is represented to have been a son of 
Thrdnd, the first king of ThrAndheim in Norway. One 
Yule eve he made a vow to go in search of that place 
"which heathen men ctdl the immortal field, and 
Christians call the land of living men or Paradise." 
As the result of information which he obtained from 
the emperor at Constantinople, he was finally able to 
reach the earthly Paradise, where be remained for 
some time and received instruction from an angeL 
In the end he returned to Norway, but after living 
there for ten years he wag suddenly taken away from 
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this earth and aeen no more. The stor? is obvion^ 
founded upon a. few ideas cuirent in the middle ages, 
and the lore both of the emperor and the angel it 
derired irom very ordinary eouroes. There is some 
originEditj, however, in nuking an early Korwegian 
the hero of tike tale. 

In pompariscH) with the immense body of fictitious 
literature relating to other countries, that which is 
directly connected with Iceland is small and uoim- 
portant lliis is a natural result of the &ct tiiat the 
whole history of Iceland was well known, so that it 
was more ^fiScult to find a place for what was 
obviously invented. In some cases the diffionlty was 
surmounted by taking a real person of the saga-age, 
especially one about whom tradition had become 
rather vague, and treating his career in an ima^na- 
tive &shioD ; some instances of this have already been 
mentioned in Chapter IIL There are some sagas, 
however, which to all appearance do not possess even 
this dender foundation of &ct, but are pure invention 
from banning to end. Of this type is ^}ahtemiga 
saga, the story of B6i from Kjalamee and his son 
Jiiknl, whose mother was a daughter of the giant 
Dofn in Norway. With the exception of B&i's 
adventures in that country, the action takes place in 
Iceland and contains nothing improbable. In this 
respect it difiera widely from Bdifiar saga, which 
takes its name frota a supwhuman being connected 
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with the great mountain Sniefell, and in which most 
of the leading characters are of a Bimilar origin. In 
its own way this saga has aome merit, and to a certnin 
extent it is oo doubt based upon local traditions and 
beliefii, but much of it may well be the product of 
the autlior's own fiwcy. A saga of another type, but 
(XHmected with the same district, is that of Viglund 
and KetilriC; this is in the main a love-story, and 
contains a number of verses which have quite a 
distinctiTe tone of their own aboat them. The brothers 
of KetilriS try to throw obstacles in the way of her 
onion with Viglund, but all ends happily at last 
The story is simply and attractively told, and is 
obvionsly the work of a man of some taste and 
reading. 

A B^a with some original and entertaining 
features in it is that of Er^ka-Ref, who is repre* 
sented as having belonged to BreiKi^Sri! in the west 
of Iceland. Having avenged his fether and kiUed 
another man, Ref took refuge in Greenland, where 
he spent a number of years and had some stirring 
adventures. From there he went to Norway, although 
King Harald was unfavourably disposed towards him. 
By means of disguise and a ittlse name he succeeded 
in evading tlie king's notice, and even infonned Mm 
in person of having killed one of his followers ; 
but tiie intimation was given in punning language 
which it took the king some time to puasle out 
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SobseqaeDtty Ret settled in Denmark and died in 
France, vhile on a pilgrimage to Boma The story 
18 pore invMitioD, but rather well told, and the use 
of the punning speech is a novel incident. 

One or two other sagas belonging to this claas 
Blight be mentioned, such as that of Tht^iV hreSa 
(which is of a plain matter-of-fitct character), but 
they offer no distincttTe features deserving of special 
notica Ihoae already described are sufficient to 
indicate the lines upon which the authors of fictitious 
sagas wolfed, and to show how persistent the Ice- 
landic mind was in its de^re to invent something 
new in the way of story-telling, even though the result 
was often little more than a new combination of the 
old and hackneyed themes. 



CHAPTER VI 

SAGAS FBOU LATIN SOUBCBS 

It has already been pointed out that the intro- 
duction of Christianity, bringing with it a certain 
amount of classical and mediaeval book-learning, had 
much to do with the subsequent developments of 
Icelandic literature. In the classes of sagas already 
considered the influence of this foreign learning was 
mainly of an indirect character, serving as a stimolus, 
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or occasiouall; as a source of infonnatioD, rather 
than aa a model for imitatioD. It was natural, how- 
ever, that Icelanders who became good Latin scholars, 
and studied such works as were accesable to them, 
should very soon have tbou^t of turning some of 
these into their own language. In fact, the practice 
of trtmslating Latin works into Icelandic soon became 
extremely common, and a very large body of both 
secular and religious literature has beoi preserved 
in versions dating from the twelfth to the fourteenth 
century. In the best of these the native feeling for 
style is clearly exhibited; the translator does not 
attempt to render word for word or even sentence 
for sentence, but first of all grasps the sense of the 
passage and then retells it in his own way. Frequentiy 
bis work is rather a paraphrase than a translation, 
with comment or explanation freely added wherever 
it seemed to be required. There are, however, vary- 
ing degrees of merit in these translations, and some 
of them are sufficiently mechanical and even in- 
correct 

Among thoBB which have been preserved, ancient 
history is represented by half-a-dozen works. The 
most comprehensive of these (now called Veraldar 
saga) is an account of the six ages of the world, 
mainly founded on Bseda's treatise. It ^ves a very 
rapid survey of the chief events of Jewish, Greek, 
and Roman history, and ends with a list of Gemum 
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emperors. Of these "Conrad vss empwor when 
Ginir Halkgon was south," which pretty clearly 
indicates that the compilation of the work mnet be 
asfdgned to some time about 1900. Greek history 
is represented by sagas of Troy and of Alexander. 
The former of these (Trf^umfeima saga) is mainly 
a tnmslation of Dares Phrygins, but with occasion^ 
use of other works. It begins with some account 
of Greek mythology and early legend, and ends with 
the reoccupation of Troy l^ the sons of Hector. 
Alewanderg saga is a prose version of the AlexandretB 
of Philip Gautier of Chitillon, and was the work of 
&e bishop Brand J6ns8on, who died in 1364 The 
translation, which has much Uteraiy merit, was prob- 
ably made at the instance of King Magnus H^onsson, 
for whom Brand also compiled a history of the Jews 
(OyVimga saga) from the rise of Antiochus to the death 
of Pilate. The earlier part of this is mainly based 
OB die first book of Maccabees ; the later portion is 
derived from various sources. 

A fairly extensive account of Koman history 
(Sifmvaya adgw\ whidi has partly been preserved 
in two recensions, is made ap by comtHoing transla- 
tions of Sallnst's Jugvr&M and CaiUme with an 
abridgement of Lucan's PharsaUa. The compiler 
was evidently well acquainted with Latin, and the 
Icelandic ia remarkably good. This cannot be said 
of the remaining work which &Us to be mentioned 
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here, a translation of Qeofi^y of Monmoath's history 
of the firitona {Breta aiigw^), in which there are 
many eridencee of haste and impe^ect undenitand- 
ing of the ori^nal In one cx)py of this saga there 
IB inaerted a metrical version of Merlin's proidieciee, 
which is known to have been the work of the monk 
Qunnlftug Jjei&son. 

Of fiu- greater extent than the works jnst men- 
tioned are those of a religions character, especially 
tiiie lives of saints or holy persona From an early 
date in Iceland, as in other comitries, these were 
extensively read uid studied, and were undoobtedly 
among the first tilings of which translationa were 
attempted. This is indicated, among other evidmoe, 
by the &ct that a considerable number of the veiy 
earliest specimens of Icelandic manuscripts (from 
about 1300) are fiBgments of these legends. Those 
which survive form a very extensive collection, which 
has been published under the titles of Poatola 
sbffwr (one volume) and HeUagra mamaa s&gur 
(two volumes) ; in addition to th^ there is a MaHu 
toga, accompanied hy a large number of miracles. 
As tiiese saints' lives form part of the common ' 
ecclesiastical literature of the middle ages, it ia un- 
necessary to enter into details regarding the Icelandic 
versions. Of northern saints ver; few are represented, 
such as King Olaf and his kinsman Hallvart; the 
Ufe of ihe former is mainly excerpted from Snorri's 
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work, and that of the latter only snrriTes in a Bmall 
fragment There Is also a saga of St Magnus of the 
Orkneys, which is really an extract from Orhmyinga 
aoffo, but one version is interpolated with passages 
of little value translated from a Latin life, the author 
of which was a ' master Rodbert ' otherwise unknown. 
English saints are represented by sagas of Edward 
the Confessor (JdlvaaVtir saga), which is mainly a 
list of miracles, c^ Dunstan (compiled in the first 
half of the fourteenth century by Ami, son of the 
bishop LanrentiuB), and especially of the archbishop 
Thomas BeckeL The latter are very extensive, imd 
of one or more only fragments are preserved. Of the 
more complete texts, the older is of Norwegian origin, 
and is a translation of the QuadrUogua or Historia 
quadripartita. To Norway also belong the trans- 
lations of the story of Barium and Josaphat, a work 
of considerable length, and of the Vision of Tundale 
{Dvggala leiela). The former of these was made at 
the instance of King H&kon H&konarson, probably 
about 1265. 

Although these translated works have very little 
that is distinctively Icelandic about them, they can- 
not be altogether omitted in a general survey of 
Icelandic literature. Iliey show very clearly the 
kind of reading which was most popular among those 
Icdanders who took an interest in the learning of 
the Church, and indicate the geneqU character of the 
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influence which nught be exercised on the native 
literature from this source. The Domerous lives of 
eainta, with their long series of miracles performed 
by the more fiunous of them, undoubtedly gave 
suggestions for the similar accounts of Norwegian 
and Icelandic saints and bishops. The stady of 
ancient history led to attempts to link on the early 
history of the North with that of classical and biblical 
antiquity, as is most clearly shown in the prolt^e to 
Snorri's Edda. This begins with the creation and 
the flood, the division of the world among Noah's 
sons, the tower of Babel, and so on; then it tells 
of Satnm and Japiter, andol^er ancient deities, 
and of Tr^ and its kings. One of these had a son 
named Tr6r, "him we caU Th6r"; he married Sibil, 
"whom we call Sif," and from him Odin was descended. 
Odin left his own country, Tyrkland, and came north 
with a great multitude of people and much treasure. 
They first settled in Saxland, then in Jutland, and 
finally in Sweden and Norway; and from Odin the 
royal and noble feuniliee in these countries were 
ultimately sprung. 

Fortunately this mode of applying scholastio 
learning is not at all prominent in the historiciJ 
work of the best Icelandic writers, although it 
frequently appeare in the fictitious sagas. It is well 
to remember, however, that such sources of know- 
ledge were open to many authors during the whole 
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of tiie saga-writang period, and would probably bave 
ezerciHed greater influence oa the style and matter 
ci the aagaa if the art of these had not already been 
in a highly dereloped state. 



CHAPTER VII 

ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND OTHER AIDS 

For the prop^ study of Old Icelandic literature 
a &ir knowledge of several languages is essential, in 
order to read not only.the texts themselTes, but the 
beet that has been written about them. It is possible, 
boweyer, from traaslations and some other works, to 
make an eztensiTe acquaintance with the sagas tbem- 
aelves, and with th^ history, without the study of 
foreign tongues. A considerable number of them hare 
been translated into Rngliah, and most of these are of 
the kinds which best illustrate the difibrent jdiases 
of old Scandinanan life iu Iceland, Norway, or the 
British Isles. These translations vary much in respect 
of merit, and even the beet of them leave something 
to be desired ; there are certain difficulties in the way 
of converting the best Icelandic prose into equally 
good English, and the task of surmounting these 
successfully has not yet been accomplished. It is 
difficulty fin* example to render ueatly and yrt cleaiiy 
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the num; technical tertne which oocor frequent); in 
the Bagas, and to adapt the forms of Icelandic propu* 
names bo as to make Uiem fit naturally into an Englidi 
context Some translators have adopted an (urchaic 
style, which has certain advantages and merits, but is 
too often carried to the verge of obscurity. The versai 
inter^wrsed in some of the best sagas are also a great 
difficulty, and it is seldom that anj serious attempt 
has been made to render them adequately. In tlie 
m^ority of cases, however, the translation is auffi- 
cieotly accniste and readaUe, though it may fail to 
convey a juat impression of the excellencies of the 
origiiud. The pr^tory matter to these translations 
frequently gives more or less complete information as 
to tiie externals of the saga — the sources of the text, 
tiie supposed date of its composition, its authenticity, 
possible autiiorship, and so on. It depends greatly on 
the date at which the translation was made, whether 
the information given on these heads can be accepted 
asr^able. 

A general account of Icelandic literature, with 
much infonnatioD on special points relating to texts 
and manuscripts, is to be found in the Prolegomena 
(of 214 pages) to the edition of Sturlunga saga by y 
Dr Qudbrand Vigfiisson, published at Oxford in 1878. 
In the second volume of tiiis there is a large map of 
Iceland, as well as full indexes and various useful ap- 
pendices. The same scholar, with the cdlaboration of 
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Prof. F. York Powell, also prepared the two volnmes 
of Origmes I^cm(Ueae (Oxford, 1905), contaiDing "a 
collection of the more important sagas and other 
Dative writings relating to the settlement and early 
history of Iceland." In Qua work a lai^ number of 
sagas and other texts are printed (but not always in 
fill!) and accompanied by Em English translation ; a 
few are given only in one or the other language. The 
account of the sources, and discussion of the Talne, 
of the varioDS texts a very full and minute, but Uie 
views expressed are not always in agreement with the 
general opioion of other scholars. In some aectionB 
of the work the scattered evidence of the sagas on 
certain matters is brought together, as in that on 
"Primitive laws and customs of the days of the 
Settlement" 

Of the five longer sagas of Icelanders the following 
separate translations are available. The Story of 
Bwmt NJal, by Sir ft W. Dasent (1861, in two 
volumes; reprinted in one volume in 1900, and again 
in 'Everyman's Library,' 1912). The Story o/6rett^ 
the Strong, by E. Magnnsson and W. Morris (1869). 
The Eyrbiggia, or the Story qf the Ere-DweUera, by 
the same, in vol. il of the 'Saga Library,' published by 
B. Qoaritch (1892). The Saga of EgU Skallagrims- 
son, by the Rev. W. C. Green (1893). LaxtUda Saga, 
by Muriel A. C. Press, in the ' Temple Classics ' (1899) ; 
also 2%e Story Q/'(Ae£<ia!dofor«,byRProctor(1903). 
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Portions of Eyrhyggja and Laxdcda are also trans- 
kited in Oriffinea Idandteae. 

The shorter sagas relating to Iceland are only 
partially represented by separate trimsIationB, of 
which the more important are the following. The 
Story qf Oidi the Outlaw, by Sir G. W. Daaent (1866). 
The Story of Vigct-Ql^m, by Sir K Head (1866X 
6u7mUmg$ toga and the ficdtioua Viglwtidar saga 
are two of the Three Northern Lave Stories by 
Magnusson and Morris (1876> The same translators, 
in the first Tolame of the 'Saga IJbrary'(I891), have 
given the stories of Howard the HaU, the Banded 
Men, and Hen Thorir, while the second volume 
(1893) contains the story of the Heath-Slayinga 
(Le. He^Barviga saga). Cormae^i Saga haa been 
translated by W. Collingwood and J. Stef&nsson. 
The sagas relating to the discovery of America by 
the Icelanders have been most fully dealt with by 
Arthur Reeves in the Finding of Winekmd the 
Good (1890). Of the remaining short sagas, seven 
or eight are more or less fiilly translated in the 
Oriffines, together with a number of smaller tales 
and efHsodes. 

Of the ecclesiastical sagas little has been trans- 
lated outside of the Originee, which contains versions 
of Kri^mi saga and Hungrvaka, together with the 
lives of the bishops J6n, P41, and Thorl&k, and vmous 
smaller pieces and excerpts. The Life of Laurence, 
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Bishop (^ H{flar haa been separately rendered by 
Pro£ Elton (1890). 'The saga of St Ma^ue of 
Orkney is included in Sir Q. Daaent'e translation of the 
Orhneyinga mga (see below) and in the Rev. W. M. 
Metcalfe's Lives of Scottish Saints (1895). The Rolls 
edition of Thomas mga erkibyskups, by E. Magonsson 
(1876 — 83X is accompanied by a ^1 translation. 

The SE^ias of the kings of Korvay have received 
considerable attention. In 1844 appeared The H^ms- 
kringla, or Chronide of the Kings of Norway, by S. 
Laing (really translated from a Danish version); a 
revised edition of this, by R M. Anderson, entitled 
Snorro's HeCmskringla, or the Sagas of the Norse 
Kings, was published in 1889. A new translation 
from the original Iceltuidic, by Magnusson and Morris, 
forms volumes iiL to VL of the ' Saga Library' (1893 — 
1905). Volumes L and iv. of the 'Northern library,' 
published by D. Nutt, contain The Saga of King 
Olaf Tryggvxison, by the Rev. J. Sephton (1896), and 
The Saga of King Sverrir qf Norway, by the same 
(1899); each of these forms a thick quarto volume. 
In the Bolls series there are translations of the fullest 
versions of Bdkonar saga and Orkneyinga saga, by 
Sir G. Dasent (1894); the latter had previously been 
translated by J6n ^ialtaUn and G. Goudie (1873). 
Volnme IL of the 'Northern library' contains The 
taie of Thrond qf CkUe, commonly called Fatreyinga 
saga, by Prof F. York Powell (1896). 
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Very few of the mythical and fictitious sagas are 
accoBsible in translations. The Story of the Volmmgt 
and Niblungs, by Magnua«Hi and MorriB, appeared in 
1870 (reprinted in the 'Camelot Series' in 1888). 
Hie saga of Frithiof ia one of the Three Northern 
Love Stories, and has also been translated, aloi^ 
with that of Thorstein VikiogssoD, by R B. Anderson ■ 
and J. Bjamason (1877). The late Ambaies mga, 
edited and translated by I. GoUancz, forms volume UL 
of the ' Northern Library ' (1898X 

In addition to the abore, there are some works 
in which copious excerpts Irom the Sf^^ are given, 
such as F. Metcalfe's The Engluhman tmd the 
Scandinavian (1880) and P. du Chaillu's ViMng 
Age (1889). A number of typical passages are also 
translated in Stories from ih* Northern Sagas, by 
A. F. MfHJor and E. E Spei^t (2nd ed, 190SX wid 
TramdaHoTis from the Icelandic, by the Her. W. C 
Green, in the ' King's Claseics ' (1908X 

The fullest and most anthoritative work on the 
sagas (imd on the older Icelandic literature as a 
whole) is that written in Danish by Prof. Finnur ^ 
J6D8son and entitled Den oldnorske og oldi^arndshe 
Litteratvre Historic (in three volumeB, published at 
Copenhagen, 1894 — 1903). The same autiior has also 
given a shorter account of the subject in a single 
volume in Danish {Dea islandake Littcraturs Histo- 
ric, Copenhagen, 1907), and on a similar scale in 
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Icelandic (BdSmmta$aga I^endmga, Copeohageii, 
. 1904 — 5). In German the sagas are full; dealt 
vilii in Chapter IX. of Pro£ E. Mogk's article on 
Norw^an and Icelandic literature in the Becond 
, Tolome of Paul'8 Orundriga der germandgehen Phiio- 
logie. In these woib copious references to other 
Sources of iofonoation will be found, the mere 
enumeration of which would snfficiently indicate the 
immeiiBe range of the subject in its widest aspects. 
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